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Most Sensitive FM Radio Eve 


FOR THE PUBLIC! 


The New Zenith “MAJOR’™ 


It’s actually 10 times as sensitive as the aver- 
age of 16 other makes of FM radios tested! 
That's why the new Zenith “MAJOR” is the 
greatest “buy” in FM history. Provides superb 
reception even in remote fringe areas where 
ordinary FM sets can't function. Gets pro- 
grams not broadcast at all on AM stations! 
Has patented Power-Line Antenna, just plug 
in and play. Gives rich, glorious tone — free of 


static or interference—even in the worst storms. 


It’s the same genuine Zenith-Armstrong 
FM that leading FM stations use to check the 
quality of their own broadcasts. Hear the 
“MAJOR” soon, at your Zenith’ dealer. Be 


prepared to listen to FM such as you have 


Zenith Gives You the Top Values 
in FM-AM Radios, too! 


never heard before—in any set —at any price! 


NEW 
“Super-Triumph” 


A terrific value! New super-sensitive 
Zenith-Armstrong FM with pat- 
ented Power-Line Antenna, and fa- 
mous Zenith Long Distance AM. 
Exclusive Wavemagnet.. . big 
Alnico 5 Speaker... tone control 
... on/off indicator . .. easier-to- 
tune ‘“Cut-Away” Dial. Beautiful 
swirl walnut plastic cabinet with 
“Flexo-Grip” handle. $5995* NEW “Super-Symphony” 


eee See 
(White Plastic $62.95*) 





Extra-large, extra-powerful DialSpeaker. Surpasses many 
consoles in tone and performance. Improved tone control. 


New super-sensitive Zenith-Armstrong FM with patented 
AE “Medallion” Power-Line Antenna, plus Long Distance Zenith AM. 
Big value at low cost! Genuine pa a ong Prats 5 ns eae $7935* 
Zenith-Armstrong FM with exclu- ' ayy ee ee Oe 
sive Power-Line Antenna, just plug (Witte Masts SR.EN"S 
in and play . . . sensational Zenith 
Long Distance AM .. . new “Cut- 


Away’ Dial for easier tuning . . . 
Zenith Wavemagnet . . . Alnico 5 
Speaker. Handsome swirl walnut 


gl — 7” $4995* 





sion ostacee RADIO 





* West Coast prices slightly higher on the and TELEVISION 
"Super-Symphony,”’ 'Super-Triumph”’ t® 
and "'Medallion.’’ All prices subject to change without notice. © 1949 ‘ ' “a ® 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS * ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS 
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Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


Bigotry Against Bigness 





Pathfinder 
Graham Patterson. A killing cure. 


One of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of this country is its 
bigness. Not bigness in surface area, 
for Brazil tops it and Russia dwarfs 
it. America is known the world over 
for its bigness in achievements—its 
big cities, big railroad systems, big 
hydro-electric projects, big productive 
capacities. America is big because it 
dares to think big; that’s why we all 
enjoy bigger and better things in 
practically every line of endeavor. 

Too, America is known the world 
over as a land where one may start a 
small business and see it grow into a 
big one—if it is managed efficiently 
and serves the public well. There are 
scores of once-small but now-large in- 
dustrial organizations as evidence of 
this, and the wide use of their prod- 
ucts, made possible by low prices re- 
sulting from efficiency and big-scale 
production, is evidence of the benefits 
that accrue to the people. How much 
more would electric light bulbs, for 
instance cost if there were no or- 
ganizations like General Electric, 
Westinghouse and others to produce 
them in enormous quantities? Where 
and how could we have produced the 
300,000 planes that smothered the 
Nazis and Japs without the huge 
plants and mass-production technique 
of our big industrial organizations? 


e & & 
One wonders then at the reason 


for the Government’s attack on the 
du Pont organization, and its appar- 


ent intent to break it up. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has brought charges 
of restraint of trade and other im- 
proper practices against the du Pont 
company. Mr. W. H. Greenewalt, 
president of du Pont, has declared 
that the Government’s charges are un- 
founded, greatly exaggerated “and 
even in the aggregate could not jus- 
tify the drastic remedy demanded.” 
The Government’s proposal to wreck 
the whole structure is like killing a 
man to cure a cold. 


¥. ¥. 


If the Government is able to 
prove that any phase of the du Pont 
operation is open to legitimate criti- 
cism, it should be possible to remedy 
the situation without destroying an or- 
ganization that has given so many 
benefits to the people of this country. 
Through its extensive and costly re- 
search and new products, du Pont has 
well earned its slogan, “Better Things 
for Better Living—Through Chemis- 
try.” Nylon is only one of many 
worth-while products for which credit 
is due du Pont. 

If the Government’s action is in- 
tended as an attack on bigness in busi- 
ness, is that sensible? Many of the 
outstanding contributions of du Pont 
to our daily lives have been made pos- 
sible largely by du Pont’s “bigness.” 
It was its bigness that enabled it to 
play such an important part in gain- 
ing victory for us in the recent war. It 
was because of its bigness that it was 
able to gamble many millions of dol- 
lars in costly research and experi- 
mentation in developing dye processes 
during the first world war that were 
invaluable to our nation. Smaller com- 
panies could not afford to take such 
big risks. 


¥. ~. x. 


When one remembers the many 
ways du Pont has helped our nation in 
peace as well as war, by the many im- 
proved products its research facilities 
have brought about, by the important 
part it has played in bettering our 
living standards, by the jobs it has 
provided for many thousands of peo- 
ple, an attack upon it merely because 
of its size would seem to be not only 
unfair but extremely shortsighted. 
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Relieve 





with 


DEYa action of 


RBINE JR. 


* Athlete’s Foot torture? Help relieve 
it with the famous “‘Wet-Dry” action of 
Absorbine Jr.! It kills all the infecting 
Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms it can 
reach. In 3 out of 4 cases (tested clini- 
cally) Absorbine Jr. proved successful. 





Examine the skin between your toes tonight. 
When those raw, open cracks appear it means 
that Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms can strike. 
It’s time for Absorbine Jr.’s ““Wet-Dry”’ action. 





Swab skin between toes with cotton soaked in 
Absorbine Jr. This “wetting” action removes 
dead skin, helps dissolve perspiration products. 





e —&® - .) 


Pour on Absorbine Jr. Its “drying” action in- 

hibits growth of all the infecting micro-organisms 
it can reach. If your Athlete’s Foot persists, see 
your doctor. Guard against reinfection. Don’t 
share towels or bathmats. Boil socks at least 15 
minutes to kill the micro-organisms. Get 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore . . . $1.25 a bottle. 


® 
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in the 


Oil Burners 


his own story of 
classified phone book. Call or see him 


“THE GREATEST ADVANCE 
IN OIL HEAT HISTORY” 


YOUR NEAREST OIL-O-MATIC dealer 


Illinois 


“Report to Home Owners”’ 


Ask for John B. Kennedy's 
today. Or write to factory at Bloom 


is listed under 


ington 


OMATIC, 


/ILLIAMS 
OIL BURNER 
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Exclusive new adjustable VAIR-O-METER 
combustion efficiency at all firing rates. 


measures air with same unvarying precision as 


Thrift Meter measures oil—assures peak 


NOW ! aaa 
NEVER BEFORE POSSIBLE 








Between 


Ourselves 





Robeson’s Mistake: Because the 
Soviet Union, despite its PATHFINDER- 
emphasized faults, has been far more ac- 
| tive than the U.S. in providing social 
| equality to racial minorities, I can hardly 
| blame Paul Robeson for his friendship 
| with the Communists (Nation, June 29). 
| The mistake Robeson makes is that the 
social freedom of all Russians is not 
much better than that of the American 
Negro. He would not gain much as a 
| Russian citizen. 

Instead of condemning men like him 

for running to the Communists, we .. . 
| should attack race discrimination with as 
much determination as we do commu- 
nism. Until we destroy intolerance, we 
cannot prevent minorities from support- 
ing our international opponents. 

Roperick C, Smitu, Colton, Cal. 


ee Any citizen of the U.S., regard- 
| less of his race, who proclaims such loyal 
devotion to communism should certainly 
| be sent directly to Russia with a one-way 
ticket where he can be among the friends 
with whom he has so much in common. 

Incidentally, Mr. Robeson’s sense of 
harmony, timing and music in general is 
indeed sadly warped if it’s his belief that 
the “happy, singing” people of Russia 





are—shall we say—in tune. 
H. Hart, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Government Giving: Congratula- 
tions upon your pointed editorial “A 


Question for Ministers” (Along the 
American Way, June 29). It is a fair 
| question based firmly on such foundation 
stones as Henry Hazlitt’s economics and 
| Henry C. Link’s Christian psychology. 
Rationalizing a failure to teach ef- 
fectively the very essence of Christ’s phi- 
losophy—personal responsibility before 
God—many in the ministry are carelessly 
endorsing by omission or commission the 
covetous, paternalistic imposter of col- 
lectivism. . . . Inevitably, after approv- 
ing subsidization of everything else, the 
churches will awake to recognize the 
monster they have helped nurture. 


R. F. Burtincame, Milan, Mich. 


e @ The implied answer to the ques- 
tion is so oversimplified that it seems 
misleading. It is implied that for the 
Government to take money from A and 
pass it over to B is dishonest. But all 
taxation for public purposes does just 
that. . . . Let us agree to be watchful 
lest the central government become too 
strong. On the other hand, let us not 
forget that one of the purposes of the 
American Constitution was and is “to 
promote the general welfare.” 

J. W. Croroot, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


For the Conservation-Minded: 
Your article “Friends of the Land” (Re- 





sources, July 13) was not only interest- 
ing but informative. Many people are 
seriously interested in the conservation 
of our natural resources and would like 
more information on the proceedings of 
the recent conference of the Friends of 
the Land. What is their address? 
N. M. Henninc, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Headquarters of Friends of the Land 
are at 1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, 
Ohio.—Ed. 


Wedding Site: Your article about 
the wedding of Clyde Harris and the 
granddaughter of the former Kaiser at 
the old Hohenzollern Castle has the cas- 
tle in the Bavarian Alps (World, June 
29). The Hohenzollern estate is located 
in what is known as the Schwabische Alb 
[or Swabian Jura], which is a mountain 
ridge in southern Wurttemberg (Schwab- 





Wide World 
The Harrises. Married in Wurttemberg. 


enland) and not in any way connected 

with the Bavarian Alps. The Alb runs 

diagonally across southern Wurttemberg. 
L. Horner, Jackson Center, Pa. 


Reader Horner has correctly placed 
the home of the Hohenzollerns. Hechin- 
gen, scene of the wedding, is in the moun- 
tains of Wurttemberg rather than in the 
Alps of neighboring Bavaria.—Ed. 


Logging Methods: In your descrip- 
tion of your cover picture in the issue of 
June 29, you state that “the U.S. lumber 
industry handles logs in a more efficient 
if less glamorous way,” mentioning 
trucks and other mechanical devices. I 
think your information in this regard is 
wrong. Quite apart from “the glamor” of 
the log drive, water provides the cheap- 
est transportation of logs that can be had. 
Naturally all types of wood do not float 
and some must be hauled on trucks, but 
one resents the implication that there is 
a lack of efficiency in driving logs down 
a river. When they are put afloat, the 
water does the work to a large extent. It 
is doubtful that human hands touch more 
than 4% of the wood put afloat on most 
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streams. This certainly constitutes cheap 
and efficient transportation of wood. 
J. W. SuTHERLAND, Canadian-Inter- 
national Paper Co., Maniwaki, Que. 


Emerson & Transcendentalism: 
Why do you say that Emerson’s idealism 
was cloudy, and that he is now only curi- 
ous and out-dated in his general counsel 

. ? (Books, June 29). Our great New 
England sage was far in advance of his 
time and his profound spiritual and 
moral messages were never more perti- 
nent than in regard to the problems of 
the present. No American ever has clari- 
fied the very essence of Americanism 
better than has Emerson. To disparage 
him is to belittle the intrinsic genius of 
America. 

CLARENCE House, Woodbury, Conn. 


e e A serious misconception of Uni- 
tarianism was apparent in your review of 
The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

It was said that Emerson was torn 
between Puritanical upbringing and in- 
tellectual rebellion against religious dog- 
ma and resigned from the Unitarian 
church to expound a new philosophy 
known as Transcendentalism, shocking 
the orthodox because it denied Christ 
was more divine than other men. As a 
matter of fact this denial of Christ’s di- 
vinity plus an unwavering faith in. God 
himself has always been the raison d’etre 
of Unitarianism, which has no written 
dogma or creed beyond a simple state- 
ment that it is dedicated to a constant 
search for the truth about God and 
teaching the essential gospel of Christ 
and the ethics taught by Christian, Jew- 
ish and other religious leaders. 

Transcendentalism in the main al- 
ways has been considered an inherent 
part of the Unitarian Church. What 
Emerson did was to redefine this part of 
the faith and add a few thoughts of his 
own. A faith thus simple and free has 
attracted many of the world’s greatest 
minds, i.e., Thomas Huxley, John Milton, 
John Newton, and in our country, 
Thomas Jefferson, one of five Unitarians 
who were elected to the Presidency. 
Emerson is himself honored as a great 
teacher in the Unitarian church and 
makes a fallacy of the statement his be- 
liefs and writings are something out of 
the church. 

W. Eartincrorp Grove, New York. 


Jefferson did not claim membership 
in any denomination, though he expressed 
a preference for the Unitarian faith, 

In 1832, Ralph Waldo Emerson re- 
signed from his post as a Unitarian min- 
ister of the Second Church in Boston. He 
resigned after clashing with the main 
body of his church on a question of rit- 
ual: they believed in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper (i.e., communion) ; 
Emerson did not. Today some Unitarian 
churches still have communion services; 
others do not. Emerson did not renounce 
Unitarianism, but only his job as min- 
ister. He remained active in the church 
and is still regarded as one of its great 
teachers.—Ed. 
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PRINCE ALBERT /S 
A GREAT PIPE TOBACCO ! 
PA. SMOKES COOL 

AND MILD—AND / LIKE. 
THAT GRAND, 
RICH TASTE Ja 





ince Albert,” 
“There’s real smoking compart i dhe the way 
“PA. is a Cool, . 
says Carl Walden. 


the new Humidor Top keeps P.A. fresh and rich-tasting. 























Pipe fans and “‘makin’s”’ smokers agree there’s greater 
smoking pleasure in crimp cut Prince Albert—America’s 
largest-selling smoking tobacco. 






CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
My TOBACCO! PA. ROLLS 
UP RAST AND SHAPES 
up EASY INTO MILD, 
RICH -TASTING 
CIGARETTES 
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: fast, easy rolling 
“Crimp cut Prince Albert holds in the paper for ~ ese 


i xtra mild”, says 
, neat cigarettes that are e 2 
mr be yo Se new Humidor Top sure keeps P.A. fresh 





any, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





¥ 
: * R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Comp 


the FRESHNESS and FLAVOR 





THE NEW HUMIDOR TOP locks IN 
MORE MEN SMOKE —— 
roa 
Prunce Ulbot Va 
THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 
THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE — 


TUNE IN “Grand Ole Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 





“How | ‘oiled’ 


an atom smasher” 


“You get some unusual jobs in the research end 
of the oil business. Like developing the perfect 
oil to cool that new giant cyclotron—an atom 
smasher with as much steel as a destroyer. 


“Among other things, this ‘coolant’ oil had to be 
short-circuit-proof up to 28,000 volts. We wanted 
one that was rust-proof, corrosion proof and 
provided insulation against rot. 


“P. S. We found it. 


“My next job is helping develop a new automotive 
oil. That’s exciting, too, because everybody wants 
to be first with the finest products, and that 
makes you like to do your best! The others are 
always trying to beat you to it. Actually, there 
are more research people in the oil business than 
in any other American industry. 


“The whole oil business works on the same idea— 
trying to serve you better than the other fellow 
does. There are companies competing in finding 
more oil .. . in transporting it .. . in servicing 
your car, or supplying your home with fuel oil. 


“Yes, I’ve ‘oiled’ an atom smasher, and now I’m 
working to bring you better things from oil than 
you’ve ever had .. . maybe even better things than 
you’ve ever dreamed of.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street « New York 20, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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The Cover. Once Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur told his military aids 
that “military occupation of any de- 
feated nation begins to sour in its 
third year.” Now beginning its fifth 
year, MacArthur’s own occupation 
of Japan has become the subject of 
grave international concern. For how 
much it has soured, thus sweetening 
the chances of the Communists in 
the Cold War, see Rising Sun in Red 
Sky on page 18. 
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This Issue. Some little boys 
like to bat other kids around like 
balls. Or they steal, or lie. Little 
girls can be just as troublesome. On 
the other hand, there are youngsters 
who seem too meek and too good. 
Both kinds give their parents all 
kinds of worries. To see how some 
parents have solved their problems, 
see W omen, page 36. 
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Next Issue. The tercentenary 
celebration at Stonington, Conn., 
Aug. 6 to 27, is not just a birthday 
party for a 300-year-old New Eng- 
land town. It is also a novel educa- 
tional experiment which may send 
dozens of Stonington youths to col- 
lege. Find out how history may pay 
their tuition in the next issue of 
PATHFINDER. 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIR! 


Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Kreml! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new money-saver 
16-0z. size and SAVE NEARLY 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING - 


KREML Hair! 


IMPORTANT: Don’t “Toric bea try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will never 
dry your hair as so many cream and liquid sham- 
poos which contain drying detergents do. 
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service. The wartime Chief of Staff is under strong pressure from 
President Truman to take over the organization of the Security Re- 
sources Board-——with cabinet standing. Marshall, who has completely 
recovered from a recent kidney operation, is inclined to accept, if he 
is guaranteed a free hand. 


for Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder as fixer of British, 
French and other shaky European nations' economies. Acheson, who has 
yet to prove himself a faithful Administration supporter, has told 
friends that Snyder is infringing on State Department affairs. 
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present value of the pound, State Department fiscal experts now are 
confidently predicting that the British will devalue their currency 
from $4.03 to probably $3—-shortly after Oct. l. 


a pledge of unified defense against Russia in exchange for American 
arms are beating their chests needlessly. The State Department has 
already informed Sweden, Norway and Denmark that they won't get a 
bullet until they submit to the U.S. a satisfactory defense plan 
reconcilable to the over-all defense of Western Europe. 


to approve, to the letter, the Administration's demand for $1.450 
billion arms-aid for Europe under the Atlantic Pact. The President is 
asking for the most, assuming that if he continues to do so he will 
get at least enough to tide Western Europe over this year. 


SEN. ELMER THOMAS, CHAIRMAN OF THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, will conduct a 
special "watchdog" investigation of Europe's agricultural recovery 
progress this summer. The Oklahoman is trying to persuade his entire 
committee to make the trip. 


Congress must remain in session until at least Oct. 1. Myers, who 
would like to get home for early pre-election campaigning for 1950, 
candidly admits that nothing he or other Administration stalwarts can 
do will push adjournment before that date. 


PRESENT DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN SEN. J. HOWARD MCGRATH will hold the Attorney 
Generalship only on a temporary basis. If ailing Associate Justice 
Wiley B. Rutledge doesn't resign from the bench before the October 
convening of the Supreme Court, thus making a vacancy for McGrath, the 


latter will resign and enter private law practice in Washington. 


FORMER NEW YORK GOV. HERBERT H. LEHMAN did not put his head in a political 
noose by supporting Eleanor Roosevelt in her squabble with Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. He hasn't formally told leaders of the New York 
Democratic organization yet, but he will soon decline to run in the 
special election to replace Sen. Robert F. Wagner, retired. 


whose coyness toward running for re-election as mayor stemmed from 
ambition to be tabbed as the next Democratic Senator from New York | 
State. O'Dwyer can't back out of the mayoralty race now. 


Judith Coplon to turn state's witness against Valentine A. Gubitchev, 

Russian engineer in the U.N., who will be codefendant with Judith in 

New York this October on more espionage charges. Justice is convinced 

that Miss Coplon will not crack, no matter what offer is made to her. 
THE AMERICAN VETERANS' COMMITTEE and the American Veterans of World War II 


will probably merge next week to form the third of a big three vet- 
erans' group, the other two of which are the American Legion and ) 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The largest mammal that ever lived is the BLUE 
WHALE— identified by the decidedly bluish color of 
its body. Blue whales sometimes attain a length 
of 100 feet or more. 


unerersl and Animal 


The largest land-dwelling animal alive today is 
the ELEPHANT. The African Elephant, illustrated, 
is generally taller than the Asiatic breed and is 
distinguished by its tremendous ears. 


unos Coptic 


The largest living reptile is the salt-water CROCODILE 
—identified by its long, tapering snout and great 
size. Specimens thirty feet long have occasionally 
been reported. 


The colossus of the fish kingdom is the WHALE 
SHARK. It is identified by the round pale spots 
about the size of silver dollars on a dark body. 
Whale sharks are said to grow seventy feet long. 
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Many naturalists say that the largest bird of 
flight is the WANDERING ALBATROSS, identified by 
its black wings, white body and huge size. The 
wingspread of one captured Albatross measured 
eleven feet, four inches. 


#Prepared in cooperation with specialists of 
American Museum of Natura! History. 


When you meet Mr. Big 
When you buy gasoline 


ve TRADE-MARKS 1 TRADE-MARK 
OF NATURE. = “ETHYL 3 


identify him for you identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 








FOR KING-SIZE POWER... 


to zoom up hills... 

to whisk through traffic... 

to make driving more fun... ask for “Ethyl” ia 
gasoline—high quality gasoline improved with 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the famous ingredient that 4 
steps up power and performance. ’ 





“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Teeth for the Pact 


Bipartisan foreign policy cracks as 
Senate weighs Truman’s plan 


for $1.4 billion to arm Allies 


“First, the United States will be 
charged with the strategic bombing. .. . 

“Second, the United States Navy and 
the Western Union naval powers will con- 
duct essential naval operations, including 
keeping the sea-lanes clear... . 

“Third, we recognize that the hard 
core of the ground power in being will 
come from Europe, aided by other na- 
tions as they can mobilize. . . . 

“Fourth, England, France and the 
closer countries will have the bulk of 
the short-range attack bombardment and 
air defense. ... 

“Fifth, other nations, depending 
upon their proximity or remoteness from 
the possible scene of conflict, will empha- 
size appropriate specific missions.” 

Force Policy. Before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee last week, 
Army Chief of Staff Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley outlined for his fellow Americans the 
way in which they will (if Congress ap- 
proves) discharge their obligations un- 
der the North Atlantic Pact.* Though it 
sounded like a full-fledged war-plan, 
Omar Bradley didn’t hesitate. 

Like many others in the Government, 
he felt that the realities left no other 
course. In the dismal record of the twen- 
ties, the thirties and the forties lay the 
corpse of the Kellogg-Briand pact to out- 
law war, the dead League of Nations, the 
desperately ill United Nations. History 
said words without force were useless. 
Omar Bradley and others who agreed 


*Signed by the President (July 25); only The 
Netherlands had still to ratify last week. 
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were about to add force to the noble 
words of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

It was indeed a long, breath-taking 
jump the U.S. had made. But there had 
been small choice, as Bradley explained: 

“The specter of another would-be 
master attempting to enslave our pres- 
ently allied peoples has given a sense of 
urgency to our plans. In two years, a 
foreign policy for this nation has evolved 
which normally would take a quarter of 
a century.” 

Then Bradley and his fellow Chiefs 
of Staff, the Navy’s Adm. Louis E. Den- 





Wide World 
. .. Truman signed the treaty and hoped 
for peace. (SEE: The Pact) 
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Strategists. Staff chiefs Denfeld, Bradley and Vandenberg plan the military program for the North Atlantic Alliance as... . 


feld and the Air Force’s Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, flew to Europe to confer 
with Allied military leaders. Behind them 
Congress was left to tussle with the $1.4 
billion bill to put the strategic plan— 
arms for Europe—into effect. 

The program received a mixed re- 
action. Some legislators, like Michigan’s 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.) and 
New York’s John Foster Dulles (R.) said 
it was “too much,” called instead for 
“an interim, stopgap program.” Others 
wanted the U.S to keep its military might 
here, acquire only bases from allies. 

However, indications were that the 
House probably would go along with the 
program. In the Senate, where biparti- 
sanship seemed to end with the dollar- 
sign, talk might well continue into the 
fall as Senators wrangled. 

Carte Blanche. Most hotly con- 
tested point probably would be, not the 
amount of money involved, but the enor- 
mous grant of power to the President. In 
language close to that of the wartime 
Lend-Lease Act, the arms bill would per- 
mit Harry Truman “upon the request of 
any nation, to furnish assistance to such 
nation through grants, or for payment in 
cash, or through any other means and 
upon such other terms as he deems ap- 
propriate, whenever he deems that the 
furnishing of such assistance will further 
the policies and purposes of this act... .” 
Imagination boggled at the possible im- 
plications, and so did many Senators. 

Anxiously members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees (which held joint hear- 
ings to avoid a jurisdictional fight over 
control of the bill) pressed for details. 
The Administration promised it would 
itemize its expense-estimates down to the 
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last bullet in closed committee sessions. 
But for public record it would say only: 

For North Atlantic Treaty countries, 
$938 million for equipment and technical 
assistance, $155 million to stimulate arms 
production; for “other countries,”* $300 
million for equipment and technical as- 
sistance; $45 million for “emergency 
fund”; $11 million for administration. 

Bear Threat. Administration wit- 
nesses talked of possible “aggressive 
moyes” by Russia. They estimated that 
the Soviet Union has nearly 5 million 
men under arms, trained and organized. 
The North Atlantic Alliance has upwards 
of 4 million under arms, but fewer than 
1 million are in continental Europe. III- 
trained, ill-equipped, they could only 
conduct a temporary holding operation. 
Perhaps when Russia got ready, Europe, 
too, through the American arms pro- 
grams, would be ready—so ready, that 
Russia would think better of it and stop. 

These were the plans. One thing 
they were accomplishing was to give Rus- 
sia at last real cause to shout “armed 
encirclement.” Defense Secretary Louis 
A. Johnson summed up the situation: 

“T’m suspicious of all this disarma- 
ment talk. We fell for that once. No- 
body’s agreement, in certain places, will 
be sufficient so far as I am concerned. I 
think there is peace only with a strong 
America.” 

The arms race was on. The world 
could only hope that men in charge 
could do what men have never done be- 
fore, and keep it under control. 


Congress Sweats It Out 


House members were steaming mad 
this week. Their work, they complained, 
was nearly done: only the Administra- 
tion’s arms-for-Europe program remained. 
But on the other side of the Capitol the 
Senate was snarled in a logjam which 
leaders gloomily predicted might run it 
well into September. 

To soothe House members’ feelings, 
while they fulfilled the Constitutional re- 
quirement that they must stay in session 
until the Senate is ready to adjourn, 
majority leader John W. McCormack 
promised that they would start a schedule 
of meeting only once every three days. 

The Senate’s traditional slowness was 
worse than usual. The North Atlantic 
Treaty was ratified, but appropriations 
bills had been pushed hopelessly behind 
their July 1 fiscal year schedule. And 
the running fight over the $3.6 billion 
ECA bill didn’t help any. 

Top-Heavy. When the ECA bill first 
came out of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee it was loaded down with legis- 
lative provisions—“riders”—banned un- 
der Senate procedure unless a two-thirds 
majority votes to suspend the rules. The 
most controversial would have earmarked 
an estimated $2 billion for sending sur- 
plus agricultural products overseas. When 
majority leader Scott W. Lucas made a 
point of order against the amendment, 


its author, Sen. John L. McClellan (D.- 


*Turkey, 
Republic. 
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Greece, Korea, Iran, Philippine 
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- « « McClellan’s ECA rider delayed... 


Pathfinder 
..« The Senate while Hoffman fought for 
added appropriations. (SEE: Congress) 


Ark.), spitefully made a point of order 
against the whole bill on the ground that 
it was crammed with other legislative 
provisions. Since it obviously was, Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley had no 
choice but to send it back to the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Temporary Relief. Lest this leave 
ECA administrator Paul G. Hoffman tem- 
porarily without funds, Congress quickly 
passed and the President signed a bill 
authorizing $80 million a week stopgap 
aid. Meanwhile, the committee reported 
out another bill. The McClellan amend- 
ment and most of the others—including 
$50 million for Spain—were still in, but 
committee members hoped tricky word- 
ing would get around the rules. The votes 
which backed McClellan were still there, 
however, and ECA might yet find itself 
dumping U.S. surplus instead of helping 
Europe recover. 

After the Senate finished its appro- 
priations bills, it had other controversial 
time-consuming topics waiting: reciprocal 
trade, minimum wage, a long-range farm 
aid. By the time they got through with 
everything it had scheduled; Senators 
would be more than ready to quit. 


Union Now 


While still a New York Times re- 
porter, some 10 years ago, Clarence Streit 
poured his disillusionment with the old 
League of Nations into a book, Union 
Now. It urged that the U.S. join most of 
Western Europe in a massive “federal 
union” to which each nation would sacri- 
fice some sovereignty. The union would 
grant citizenship, coin money, regulate 
foreign trade and provide a common de- 
fense. 

The book caught on, sold 300,000 
copies. Later, Streit caught on as a lec- 
turer, made 1,500 speeches. Last week it 
was evident he had also arrived as a 
Washington lobbyist. 

Twenty senators, led by freshman 
Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), formally 
urged Britain, France, Canada, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg to convene this 
year with the U.S. to explore fields for 
common federal government. 

Unionists. The backers made 
strange bedfellows. Thirteen were Dem- 
ocrats, seven Republicans; 13 from east 
of the Mississippi, seven from west. Bal- 
ancing internationalists Kefauver and 
Sen. William J. Fulbright (D.-Ark.) were 
economy minded Sen. Walter F.. George 
(D.-Ga.) and Sen. Milton R. Young 
(R.-N.D.) who voted against the British 
loan and extension of reciprocal trade. 

Albeit many backers do not envisage 
a federal union as strong as Streit wants 
(with a trans-Atlantic parliament and 
plural executive), why such surprising 
support now for an idea long pegged as 
an “impractical dream”? 

One explanation came from co-spon- 
sor Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), 
who contended that in the light of the 
world’s wretched state, no legislator could 
afford to toss aside any constructive idea 
for world peace, no matter how visionary. 
The value of the “union” as a vote-getter 
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Hello Mom! Clark tells her of the new 
Supreme Court job he got instead of ... 


was a factor, too. Kefauver admitted the 
plan’s popularity with Memphis young 
people helped swing his surprise election 
last year. But as a sincere Streit-convert, 
he believed that “if we plant the seed 
and get this thing talked about, union is 
bound to come eventually.” 

Of possibly more immediate import 
was a report last week that a State De- 
partment group is analyzing all private 
plans for world government—including 
Streit’s, the United World Federalists’, 
and contract bridge expert Ely Culbert- 
son’s—with an eye to recommending 
changes in the existing United Nations. 
Under U.N.’s charter, its organizational 
structure comes up for revision whenever 
two-thirds of the General Assembly and 
seven Security Council members so order. 


President’s “‘Friends”’ 


The adage that “Harry Truman has 
the best intentions in the world but the 
worst friends” sounded like unadorned 
fact last week. 

First to embarrass the President had 
been White House intimate John Mara- 
gon, 56, who testified for three days last 
week before Sen. Clyde R. Hoey’s spe- 
cial committee probing “five-percenters.” 

Maragon was made to pay $1,600 
duty last year when customs agents 
found perfume, worth $8,000, in a “cham- 
pagne” bottle he was importing from 
France—for Mrs. Bess Truman. 

“T am not denying anything,” he told 
reporters grimly. “I refer you to the Gov- 
ernment [customs] records.” 

Friend Maragon. That Malta-born 
Maragon’s name should be dragged into 
hearings on five-percenters — “consult- 
ants” who use influence to secure Gov- 
ernment deals for industry clients—was 
not surprising. A onetime Kansas City 
bootblack, he was also a former FBI 
agent (before J. Edgar Hoover’s day) 
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who was arrested three times in Wash- 
ington for disorderly conduct. 

As a member of the commission su- 
pervising Greece’s 1946 elections, he got 
his face slapped by a U.S. Army briga- 
dier general during the general’s argu- 
ment with an Italian bus driver. Shortly 
thereafter, the general became a colonel. 

Friend Vaughan. Some two years 
ago, Maragon was deprived of credentials 
which had permitted him to enter the 
White House at will. “. . . but he has been 
seen entering ...,” the New York Her- 
ald Tribune reported Sunday, “through a 
back door, apparently to visit General 
Vaughan.” Like Maragon, Maj. Gen. 
Harry Vaughan, military aid to the 
President, was more than 5% up to his 
neck in probes. 

Ever since Vaughan’s angry out- 
burst, “I know 300 five-percenters,” last 
month, the general had been eyed hun- 
grily by Hoey’s probers and might testify 
momentarily. The President said he 
could, but expressed loyal doubts that 
Vaughan was involved. 


Mr. Justice Clark 


“Who are you, young fellow?,” 
asked the guard, blocking the visitor’s 
entrance to the White House north gate. 

“Tom C. Clark,” came the answer. 

“Yes, but what do you do?” 

“I’m the Attorney General,” Clark 
drawled. That was in 1945, and the 
friendly Texan, a new appointee who had 
worked up in eight years from a $5,000 
Justice Department legal job, was under- 
standably unknown. 

Last week White House guards knew 
him well by his ten-quart stetson, his 
diamond Masonic ring, and his bow tie 
(he owns 150). But, like most of official 
Washington, they didn’t know he was 
about to lose his $15,000 job to Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath (D.-R.I.), and take the 
$25,000 Supreme Court seat left vacant 
by Justice Frank Murphy’s death. 
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Maragon. Sometimes perfume looks like 
champagne. (SEE: “Friends” ) 
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. .. Sen. McGrath, who is named Attor- 
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The President made the announce- 
ment Thursday afternoon, about the time 
Clark was phoning his 84-year-old moth- 
er in Dallas, to ask how she’d like him as 
a judge. “He knew all the time I'd say 
yes,” she chuckled later. “It’s a good 
place for him to stop.” 

Now a slightly graying 49, Clark had 
been contagiously successful as district 
attorney of Dallas County, Tex., (in five 
years, he never lost a case), as a $70,000- 
a-year private law practitioner, and as 
the most successful of Sen. Tom Con- 
nally’s political protégés. 

As Attorney General, he sometimes 
overlooked Red spies and Kansas City 
vote scandals out of deference to the 
President. But he cracked down hard on 
war contract frauds and courageously 
prosecuted John L. Lewis. 

Family Friends. Only once had 
scandal threatened him. Shortly after he 
had helped elect his law partner as Texas 
attorney general in 1934, the state sen- 
ate discovered Clark had experienced a 
“tremendous and startling increase in 
earnings.” Although his attractiveness to 
such clients as the Texas Petroleum 
Council and Safeway Grocery Stores was 
difficult to explain, he denied lobbying. 
The case was dropped. 

That these facts should block his 
new appointment was highly unlikely. 
The senate might, however, approve 
somewhat grudgingly both Clark and 
McGrath because of these charges: 

e@ @ Clark’s appointment continues 
the trend of former executive branch of- 
ficials to the court, though Truman could 
have enhanced judicial prestige by nam- 
ing a distinguished lower court jurist. 

@ @ McGrath, who wanted the court 
job for himself, got the Attorney General- 
ship as a sop, indication that good fellow- 
ship—not good government—was Tru- 
man’s selection guide. 

ee Even though McGrath, as At- 
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torney General, carries out his promise 
to resign as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, he may find it diff- 
cult to prosecute cases involving corrupt 
Democratic political organizations. Prose- 
cutions make poor payment for past po- 
litical favors. 

Less convincing was the argument 
that Truman should have replaced Mur- 
phy with another Roman Catholic, rather 
than leave the court Catholic-less for the 
first time in 55 years. Commented the 
President: whether the man is Catholic, 
Baptist or a Jew, has nothing to do with 
it—just so long as he is qualified. 


The Ultimate Irk 


Because he was “physically and 
mentally incapable of going through 
much more of defense counsel wrangling,” 
Federal Judge Harold R. Medina last 
week ordered a 10-minute recess in the 
six-month-old New York trial of 11 Com- 
munist leaders. 

The moment he returned to the 
courtroom Medina had to overrule more 
wrangling: a noisy defense counsel mo- 
tion for mistrial—based on his complaint. 


Queen Maker 


For a man who insisted “it doesn’t 
mean a thing,” Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley, 71-year-old widower, acted as if 
the love bug had bitten him. 

Gossips’ tongues began to wag when 
he stopped off on a cross-country trip to 
lunch with a pretty young St. Louis wid- 
ow, Mrs. Carleton S. Hadley, whom he 
met recently in Washington. Although 
some 15 guests were present, the lunch- 
eon was a semi-secret for several days. 

“I don’t know why people are won- 
dering about it,” the Vice President 
quipped when the news leaked out. “I 
violated no law of legislation, society or 
propriety, and I had a swell time.” 

In Chicago a few days later to ad- 
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Veep busses queen. Barkley’s antics 
inspire gossip. (SEE: Maker) 
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New York-to-Paris. Pre-war, Eu- 
rope-bound U.S. tourists eager for an 
early start on French cuisine and at- 
mosphere, had always sought passage 
on the French luxury liner, [le de 
France. 

Middle class Frenchmen who could 
never have afforded her prices spoke 
of her with as much owner-pride as 
did the Caompagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique. To Frenchmen, she was 
France’s good will ambassador — 
France-away-from-France. 

Tossed into the war, the Ile was 


dress the National Association of Credit 
Jewelers convention, he volunteered to 
reporters: “Don’t ask me about any wom- 
an in St. Louis. I’m not here to buy a 
wedding ring.” 

Still later, when he drove to Cul- 
peper, Va., to crown the queen of Cul- 
peper’s bi-centennial celebration, he 
kissed queen Lucyle Dove Humphries, 
17, solidly and remarked: 

“While I’m in the mood, I may crown 
one of my own one of these days—and 
keep her.” 


Purity on the Picket Line 


The battle of Gary, Ind., ended last 
week in an uneasy truce among the city’s 
officials, its vice-den proprietors and its 
aroused housewives. 

When school teacher Mary Cheever 
was brutally slain by a purse-snatcher 
last spring, Gary women formed the 
Women’s Citizens Committee and served 
notice on Mayor Eugene Swartz to clean 
up the town. Last week, irked by Swartz’s 
seeming slowness, they started picketing 
17 gambling joints and bawdy houses. 

At first Swartz took it calmly, but 
his temper soon flared when the Gary 
Crime Commission, composed of promi- 
nent citizens, got into the fight. In a 
stinging letter to commission chairman 
Dr. M. P. Avery Jr., Swartz demanded: 

Pot & Kettle. “How about picket- 


stripped of her rich tapestries, murals, 
and other lavishness, and converted to 
a troop carrier. 

Last week, to a roaring welcome 
from bobbing small craft, hovering 
dirigibles and ‘helicopters and crowds 
ashore, the reborn Ile arrived in New 
York harbor on her postwar maiden 
voyage. Over $25 million—more than 
her original cost—was spent on resto- 
ration. Like her homeland, the Ile had 
come a long way on the road back 
from war, but she is not—quite the 
same. 





ing the well-known country club fre- 
quented by many members of the Wom- 
en’s Citizens Committee and the Gary 
Crime Commission, where the members 
were edified by strip-tease entertainment 
of the lowest sort as a prelude to an eve- 
ning’s festivity of $5-limit poker and $200 
dice games? Let’s have no double stand- 
ard, please.” 

“Mayor Swartz,” Avery commented, 
“is a member of the country club. I am 
not a member of the country club..I sug- 
gest that the mayor present his views .. . 
to his board of directors.” 

After two days of picketing, the 
women called it off. Proudly they reported 
that Indianapolis police had seen four 
Gary prostitutes in Indianapolis. Their 
campaign, they felt, had not been in vain. 


The Corpse Comes Home 


When Dean Hobson went to Manhat- 
tan, Kan., last week to visit his father, 
everybody was surprised. Dean’s father, 
Norman Spence, and other Manhattanites 
were surprised to see him alive. Dean 
himself was most surprised to see an 
American Legion memorial marker in his 
honor. 

Dean was adopted as a baby when 
his parents were divorced. He took his 
adopted parents’ name, unknown to his 
real father. When the father tried to trace 
his son through war records, the War De- 
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partment located a “Dean Spence”—but 
he had been killed in action. 

Dean, now in Topeka, learned just 
recently that his father was living in 
Manhattan. His visit exposed the mix-up. 


Cupid’s Cattle 


After weeks in the rumor-stage, the 
secret was finally out: Rep. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. was engaged to New York 
socialite Suzanne Perrin. 

The New York Congressman, 34, was 
divorced in June by the former Ethel 
du Pont, who was given custody of Frank- 
lin D. III, 11, and Christopher, 8. Miss 
Perrin, a wartime marine, more recently 
employed in radio and advertising, said 
she and the late President’s son were 
first drawn together by a mutual interest 
in thoroughbred Angus cattle. 


Duble Dealing 


Strait-laced Cincinnatians were hor- 
rified. 

Eminently respectable, dignified, 
white-haired Dennison Duble, secretary 
of the dignified, eminently respectable 
Cincinnati Clearing House Association, 
was the cause of their shock. 

Blithely, he confessed he was on the 
payroll of a $50 million interstate policy 
racket, broken up by an 18-month inves- 
tigation under New York district attor- 
ney Frank S. Hogan. 

His assignment was to juggle the 
daily Cincinnati Clearing House figure to 
reduce to zero—or whatever odds the 
policy ring chose—the chance of collect- 
ing on a policy bet. 

Policy, a gambling game based on 
any three. numbers designated by the op- 
erators and published daily, takes the 
charwoman’s and the shoeshine boy’s 
pennies as readily as the professional 
gambler’s dollars. If the number picked 
by the player “hits,” he collects $6.40 
for each penny played, against actual 
odds of 1000-to-1. Played in nearly every 
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Racket Rigger. Never give a sucker an 
even break. (SEE: Duble) 


town and city, the annual take has been 
estimated at more than $2 billion. 
Duble’s employers used a number 
made up of two digits from the report of 
New York bond sales and one digit from 
the Cincinnati Clearing House total. 
After giving assistant New York dis- 
trict attorney Augustus Marchetti a 
signed confession, Duble “voluntarily” ac- 
companied investigators to New York for 
appearance before a grand jury. 
Tangled web. Ten others arrested 
in the ring included Irving Bitz, a former 
member of the notorious Lepke mob, and 
Abraham Goldberg, both employes of the 
New York Journal American circulation 
department. The Journal American and 
the New York Daily Mirror published 
the figures used in the racket. 
As he stepped from his plane at New 
York’s LaGuardia airport, Duble, who 
said he had collected “between $500 and 
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Fact-finders. Cole, Daugherty .and Rosenman take on steel woes. (SEE: Facts) 


$600” for his two years’ service to the 
ring, smiled for reporters and photog- 
raphers, and asked: “What’s all this 
monkey business about? I never saw such 
monkey business. Golly Ned!” 


No Rash Decision 


Every time she came near her hus- 
band, Nolan, Mrs. Joyce Holdridge told 
Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Ray 
Brockman, “I would break out in a rash 
from head to toe. Physicians and psychia- 
trists finally told me I would have to 
leave him.” 

But Judge Brockman ruled that Cal- 
ifornia law didn’t recognize allergy as 
grounds for divorce. However, Mrs. Hold- 
ridge has quit breaking out. Her husband 
moved to San Francisco. 


Steel: Fractious Facts 


After nearly a week, Federal fact- 
finders had heard mostly CIO boss Philip 
Murray’s side of his wage dispute with 
the steel industry. Yet it was already ap- 
parent that Murray would win pensions 
for his card-holders, and the fact-finding 
recommendations would set a national 
pattern for fourth round wage increases. 

At hearings in New York, last week, 
before fact-finders Carroll R. Daugherty, 
Samuel I. Rosenman and David L. Cole, 
Murray contended that steel producers 
can afford to pay not only $150 monthly 
pensions, but also accident insurance ben- 
efits and 121%4¢ hourly wage raises. 

He made much of the fact that U.S. 
Steel Corp.’s $94 million profits for the 
first half of 1949 were $41 million more 
than in the comparable period last year. 

Steel men, burning to testify, main- 
tained that ability to pay should not be 
measured by past earnings but rather by 
expectation of future returns. Mills would 
probably run at only three-quarters speed 
next fall, producers predicted. 

Pittance. Murray, relying heavily 
on insurance studies and profit analyses 
by ex-New Dealer Robert R. Nathan, de- 
nied that pensions would add much to 
steel costs. The increase, he said, would 
be piddling (11.23¢ per man hour) com- 
pared with pensions paid executives like 
U.S. Steel president Benjamin F. Fair- 
less who will get annual retirement pay 
of $70,323. 

Quickly U.S. Steel said it wasn’t so: 
Fairless would really get $76,537. 


Let Someone Else Strike 


For the better part of 10 years, 
Michigan’s 400,000 CIO auto workers 
have been shrugging off Michigan’s 
Labor Mediation Act. This “little Taft- 
Hartley” didn’t apply, they contended, 
to vast, international unions like theirs. 

Last week the United Auto Workers 
suddenly reversed their field. Complying 
with the law, the union put off a strike 
at the Ford Motor Co. for 20 days, pend- 
ing a state-conducted strike poll of 80,- 
000 Ford workers. 

Ford, which had girded for an early 
walkout after convening UAW delegates 
lustily cheered strike talk in Milwaukee 
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last month, was surprised. And the na- 
tion, which had watched UAW’s Walter 
P. Reuther emerge as pace-setter in 
labor’s race for fourth round wage bene- 
fits, wondered what was behind the 
shrewd, pudgy leader’s sudden mildness. 

Violation. Ostensible reason for 
the reversal was the Michigan Supreme 
Court’s recent ruling that UAW’s by- 
passing of the state law in its 1948 walk- 
out at Chrysler had been impermissible. 
But beneath the surface was another, 
more pressing fact: Ford workers, only 
now getting back on their feet after 
average $230 pay losses during last 
May’s Ford strike, simply don’t want 
to strike again. 

If they do strike at all now, it may 
only be if Presidential fact-finders fail 
to discover a steel industry wage formula 
which UAW then can use on the auto 
industry. Reuther still wanted to set the 
fourth round pattern—but in Washing- 
ton, not Detroit. 


Man vs. Bounty 


Cotton bolls in the fabulously rich 
Mississippi River Delta country were ex- 
ploding last week under the hot summer 
sun, transforming lush green-carpeted 
fields to snowy whiteness. 

Iowa corn, climbing rapidly to “ele- 
phant-eye” levels, was tasseling out far 
ahead of normal, holding production 
promises exceeded only by last year’s 
all-time record. 

Giant harvesters swept through the 
golden fields of ripe wheat in the Great 
Plains, garnering the third largest crop 
of all time. From Coast to Coast, wher- 
ever man had put plow to earth and scat- 
tered seed, nature was giving freely of 
its bounty. Barring a major calamity, 
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Emergency storage. Wheat displaced planes in this Kansas hangar. (SEE: Bounty) 


U.S. farmers this year will harvest a 
volume of food and fiber close to last 
year’s all-time top. 

But nature’s largesse was multiply- 
ing man’s problems of storing, handling 
and marketing his production. Surpluses 
were piling up. All signs pointed to a 
mad scramble, when the harvest was in, 
for every usable roof under which to 
store record quantities of grain. The 
Government tried in a hurry to double 
its 45 million bushel storage capacity in 
nine Midwestern states, to house the tre- 
mendous quantities of grain it expects 
farmers to dump in its lap under the 
price support program this year. 

Companion laws. Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan invoked, 
for the first time since 1943, wheat acre- 
age controls for the 1950 crop year. Acre- 
age cutbacks were ordered in 34 states, 
to keep the national acreage within a 
total allotment of 68.9 million, about 
17% below this year. 

Inevitably, the law of supply and 
demand was forcing farm prices slowly 
downward, and creating uncertainty 
among the nation’s producers. 

This was the picture as Congress 
came to grips last week with the job of 
writing a new farm bill—a job laden 
with political and economic dynamite. 

Secretary Brannan’s plan, unveiled 
last spring, was designed to appeal to 
producer and consumer. He would aban- 
don the old system of supporting farm 
prices by Government loans and buying 
up surpluses (which hold up consumer 
prices, too); he would substitute direct 
subsidies to the farmer, representing the 
difference between his selling price in the 
unsupported market and a fair price 
which would give him a real income com- 
parable to recent good years. 





But farmers, and farm belt Con- 
gressmen, eyed the plan skeptically. Sup- 
porters and attackers were inclined to 
let such a major overhaul of the farm 
program ride over to next year to become 
a top issue in the Congressional elec- 
tions. But action of some sort was neces- 
sary, because the present law, providing 
rigid and high price supports, would be 
replaced next Jan. 1 by the Hope-Aiken 
Act, passed by the Republican 80th Con- 
gress, providing generally lower sup- 
ports. 

Barnyard Compromise. Aware 
that his complete plan would never get 
through Congress this year, Brannan 
agreed to a temporary compromise allow- 
ing him to make a “trial run” on pota- 
toes, eggs and shorn wool. Leading the 
Administration’s fight was Georgia's 
Stephen Pace. 

The compromise, however, failed to 
break a solid coalition of Republican and 
Democratic opposition, which attracted 
many usually staunch Administration 
supporters. Condemning the Brannan 
plan as opposed by most farmers, sup- 
ported primarily by labor, and designed 
as “political bait,” the coalition soundly 
rejected the Administration bill. Over- 
whelmingly, it approved instead a simple 
proposal by Rep. Albert Gore (D.-Tenn.) 
to continue the present system of price 
supports through 1950, and to repeal 
the not-yet-effective lower supports of the 
Hope-Aiken act. 

This week Administration leaders in 
the Senate were searching for a com- 
promise to keep the Brannan idea alive. 

Undaunted by the House setback, 
Brannan commented optimistically: 
“Things could be worse.” 


For Six Traitors 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y., police chief 
George Leadbitter wired a Niagara Falls 
hotel for a room reservation for the an- 
nual Chiefs’ convention last week. He 
specified twin beds. 

Indignantly, the hotel replied: 

“We'll have you know Niagara Falls 
is the honeymoon center of the world. 
There are only three sets of twin beds in 
the city.” 


People’s Affairs 


U.S. Farmers’ Cash Receipts 
$ 7.8 billion 


”” 
” 
” 
”* 


” 


The Government has taken 
in this year.. .$1,441,440,146 
The Government has spent 


this year... ..$2,470,188,723 


It owes 


$252,911,869,969 
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Seminar 
Attraction? Pearson blamed it on his 
two-headed turtle. (SEE: Aquarium) 


Great Aquarium Mystery 


For months, superintendent John C. 
Pearson of the Washington aquarium 
had been a puzzled man. 

Some 5,000 visitors a week, nearly 
2,000 more than usual, had been making 
the tour through his aquarium. And, for 
the life of him, Pearson couldn’t explain 
the increase. For a time, he thought it 
was the national publicity his two-headed 
turtle received last year. 

Then he decided it was the new 
“Aquarium Open” sign he put outside 
the Commerce Department building, in 
whose basement the fish are located. 

Finally, last week, he found out the 
real reason. Grey Line Motor Tours, one 
of the biggest bus lines taking sight-seers 
around Washington, had put the aquar- 
jum on its itinerary. 

The aquarium, with its albino cat- 
fish, oriental carp and trout, had been 
substituted for the White House—with 
its Trumans, Harry, Bess and Margaret. 


Air and Water 


While the generals and admirals 
quarreled, lesser officers quietly spread 
unification across the Potomac and Ana- 
costia Rivers. 

The launch which carries Army, 
Navy and Air Force flight passengers 
from the Pentagon building to Bolling 
Field air base now is operated by Air 
Force crewmen—without so much as a 
Navy squawk. 


Error No. 1 


The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee recently was discussing the problem 
of continuing aid to Korea. The talk 
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dragged on as the committee and wit- 
nesses digressed into discussions of U.S. 
policies in the Orient in general and all 
the mistakes that had been committed 
over the years. Finally, acting chairman 
Mike. Mansfield (D.-Mont.) tried to call 
a halt by suggesting that if the Com- 
mittee was going to review all the mis- 
takes the Government had ever made, “we 
might as well start with the Revolution.” 

“No, Mr. Chairman,” spoke up soft- 
voiced, dignified, scholarly Rep. Charles 
A. Eaton (R.-N.J.), “if we are going to 
investigate past mistakes, we must go 
back to the creation of man. That was 
the first big mistake.” 


How Washington Got Gray 
When Carl R. Gray Jr. became Vet- 


erans Administrator two years ago, he 
brought with him a reputation as a blunt, 
outspoken product of private industry. 

To one and all, he proclaimed his 
immunity to “billionitis,” the occupation- 
al ailment of bureaucrats. Most Wash- 
ingtonians believed him. But Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was _ skeptical. 
Last week, after Gray had declared a 
$2.8 billion dividend on G.I. insurance 
policies, the General saw his suspicions 
confirmed. 

Spotting Gray at a swearing-in cere- 
mony, “Ike” bellowed to him: 

“Two b-i-l-l-i-o-n, eight hundred mil- 
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lion dollars—you old bureaucrat, you! 


Maybe Ugo Too? 


Ugo Carusi, chairman of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, shrugged. 

“It was inevitable,” he said, “that in 
the process of finding homes for 205,000 
refugees in this country, something like 
this would happen.” 

A request had come from a New 
York sponsor named Teddy Baer to bring 
in a D.P. friend—Jack Ashe. 


On the Senate’s Nose 


Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R.-Mass.) 
is going deeply in debt to Sen. William 
F. Knowland (R.-Cal.) as a result of bet- 
ting on the Senate. Saltonstall’s gambling 
losses now total 3¢. 

The senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts disclosed this week that he and the 
junior Senator from California have been 
swapping guesses—backed up by hard 
(copper) cash—of a penny each—on the 
outcome of Senate votes. Saltonstall is 
Republican Whip and supposed to have 
the votes figured to the last Yes or No. 
Knowland is just an interested observer. 
So far, the whip confesses, he’s running 
behind the observer. 

“Knowland’s beaten me out on three 
votes lately,” he says. “I’m going to have 
to do better than that or Ill lose my 
reputation.” 

The pay-offs come during Senate ses- 
sions immediately after the roll-calls. 

“We work in such a goldfish bowl 
that we have to be skillful about passing 
pennies so people won’t think we’re really 
exchanging money,” Saltonstall says. 
“We've developed quite a technique.” 


Georgia’s Atomic Well 


Of all the basic materials needed for 
atomic research, few are harder to ob- 
tain than deuterium oxide, sometimes 
called “heavy water.” Producing it re- 
quires much nuclear know-how and an 
expensive plant. 

Last week, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission got word that all this is unneces- 
sary. 

A 67-year-old Georgia woman of- 
fered to sell A.E.C. all the “heavy water” 
it wants—from her backyard well. 

“I’m absolutely sure it’s heavy wa- 
ter,” she said. “I’ve carried pails from 
the well for more than 16 years. Lately 
they’ve been getting heavier—and heav- 
ier—and heavier.” 


Order to Vacate 


Minnesota’s Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D.) reported this week that his 
bill “U.S. Vacation Land” is receiving 
enthusiastic support from his Senate col- 
leagues. 

Humphrey “introduced” the bill, 
printed at private expense in standard 
Senate form, in cooperation with the 
Minnesota Arrowhead Association, an or- 
ganization of resorts and hotels in the 
state’s Arrowhead section. It offered to 
all Senators and their families a vacation, 
promising them “cold streams teeming 
with crafty brown trout, fighting rain- 
bows and the swift brook trout . . . the 
daring lake trout and hungry wall-eye 
pike. .. .” 

“The Senators of the United States,” 
the bill added, “shall take advantage of 
this vacation on a bi-partisan basis since 
the brook-trout, wall-eye pike or a deck 
of cards care not whether he or she be 
Democrat or Republican.” Sen. Joseph 





Wide World 


Gray. Billions weren’t for him, or were 


they? (SEE: How Washington Got .. -) 
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R. McCarthy (R.) of neighboring Wis- 
consin said it was “one of the finest 
pieces of non-controversial legislation I 
have ever seen,” but Colorado’s Edwin C. 
Johnson (D.) disagreed. 

Detour. “No doubt,” Johnson wrote, 
“this will be one of the most controver- 
sial measures ever presented for consid- 
eration by your colleagues from 47 states, 
each trying to outdo the other in stellar 
attractions. I assure you that I shall be 
happy to support your bill, if I may be 
permitted to add a section requiring each 
‘eligible’ to include on his itinerary a by- 
trip to Colorado.” 

The bill, Humphrey explained, be- 
comes effective “the date of the adjourn- 
ment of the first session of the 8lst Con- 
gress. 


Treacherous Refuge 


A Washington reporter, seeking re- 
lief last week from crowded, noisy, tem- 
porary working quarters in the Capitol 
during major repairs to the sagging roof, 
crept upstairs to a “quiet” room in the 
blocked off area to do a little work. 

Not until three hours later, in spite 
of the noise of electric saws, drills and 
hammers, did he awake from his “work” 
—to find his isolated room completely 
boarded up. When his shouts brought no 
response, he managed to escape by 
scrambling over a temporary wall. 


Our (Plenipotentiary) Pal 


The boys at the British embassy had 
laughed and laughed and laughed. 

It was the funniest, most audacious 
thing they’d seen this side of Mayfair. 

Sir Oliver Shewell Franks, British 
Ambassador to the United States, had 
been welcomed to Kansas City with a 
hotel marquee sign which read: 


“Welcome Ollie Franks.” 
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laughed and laughed. (SEE: Pal) 


Sir Oliver Franks. 
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More than 30 years ago the 
American public began to hear of 
Herbert Hoover. He had a way of 
getting things done. The imposing 
list of his accomplishments includes 
many services that most of us have 
forgotten, any one of which would 
have earned distinction. 

He held to the simple, straight- 
forward ideals to which nearly all 
Americans then subscribed. Then he 
found practical, unspectacular ways 
to advance such ideals. 

“A higher and finer type of home 
is one ideal to which we can well hold 
fast,” he said when he was Secretary 
of Commerce. As one move toward “a 
higher and finer type of home,” he set 
up an Advisory Committee on Build- 
ing Codes. Out of this came informa- 
tion that lessened by 13% the cost in 
that time of safe brick walls. 

He found that nobody knew how 
thick an inch board was supposed to 
be. When he called conferences of 
lumber manufacturers and building 
supply dealers it was revealed that the 
buyer of an inch board might get any 
one of 32 thicknesses. They agreed to 
standardize on two, a decision which 
made home-building a trifle simpler. 

He set up a Division of Simpli- 
fied Practices which brought together 
industrial interests in scores of fields 
to agree to eliminate wasteful and use- 
less variations in sizes and shapes. 
Such prosaic, waste-eliminating re- 
sults emerged as to reduce the sizes of 
paving bricks from 66 to 5; of milk 
bottles from 49 to 9; of rasps and 
files from 1,351 to 496. 


The 75th birthday of the for- 
mer President will be observed this 
Aug. 10. To recall the foregoing mat- 
ters, minor though they are in the rec- 
ord of a life filled with truly titanic 
services to his fellowmen, does not 
seem inappropriate in a birthday trib- 
ute. For Mr. Hoover also once ob- 
served that “national character is but 
the sum of the moral fiber of indi- 
viduals.” 

Mr. Hoover has always seen 
clearly that the great accomplishments 
rise by the orderly management of a 
multitude of necessary details. To save 
enough wheat to feed our friends in 
World War I, he persuaded millions 
of Americans to eat a slice or two less 
bread at each meal. To organize re- 
lief for victims of a disastrous Missis- 
sippi flood he organized 91 local com- 
mittees in 91 communities, and they 
did most of the big job. By getting 
the facts. straight and the myriad 
parts of the tasks properly organized, 


Along the American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Herbert Hoover, 75 





Pathfinder 


“Greatest time.” 


of his 


Hoover. 


—under various assignments begin- 
ning with the Belgian Relief,—he 
managed to get food to perhaps 50 
million suffering human beings, in- 
cluding millions of children who 
would have died from starvation had 
not the incredible difficulties been 
foreseen and solved, one by one. 


Perhaps one secret of Mr. 
Hoover’s tremendous accomplishments 
lies in the fact that he has never had 
illusions about easy ways. Great in- 
dustry, a great mind and a great 
heart have combined to make him the 
greatest American of his time. 

Only this year saw the completion 
of the sensible report of the Hoover 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of Government. 
This was but the latest of an unparal- 
leled list of works which, over 40 
years, he has done for the good of his 
country and his fellow man. 


Historians who study the record 
and personality of Herbert Hoover 
will be hard put to find his counter- 
part in American history. 

But if they will look back to the 
Founding Fathers to study George 
Washington’s elevated character and 
moral courage, Benjamin Franklin’s 
common sense and diversity of practi- 
cal public service, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s versatile knowledge of human 
affairs and devotion to individual free- 
dom, they will find qualities that have 
been eminently displayed in the noble 
life now rounding out the first three- 
fourths of a century. May 75 to Mr. 
Hoover be no more than middle age. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The World 


Rising Sun in Red Sky 


Four years after VJ-Day, true peace 
and prosperity are still far off 
for Communist-encircled Japan 


Brazenly an ancient, bearded Ainu 
from the island of Hokkaido paraded 
last week in front of the Dai Ichi, where 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has his offices. 
From time to time he impudently flipped 
the skirts of his lice-infested bearskin at 
two six-foot, chromium-helmeted Amer- 
ican guardsmen who flanked the door- 
way. He slowly waved the sign he bore, 
hopeful they would read its inscription: 

“I am the king of Japan. Mac- 
Arthur is here only temporarily.” 

The Ainu, a survivor of Nippon’s 
prehistoric white aborigines, was a joke 
to Japanese as well as Americans. But 
it was no joke that, a few days earlier, 
two Japanese had beaten and stoned an 
American soldier who tried to break up 
a demonstration by angry mine workers. 

Almost at the same moment, mem- 
bers of the Japanese government were 
closeted with the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (SCAP) in Japan. 
The recent death of Sadanori Shimo- 
yama, head of Japan’s railroads—be- 
headed, presumably because he ordered 
the dismissal of 90,000 excess railway 
workers—had fomented a new wave of 
internal unrest. 

Fourth Anniversary. Separately, 
these three of many scattered disturb- 
ances could be swiftly disposed of. Crim- 
inal rowdies can be punished and for- 
gotten. But, to the sharp ears of Gen. 
MacArthur, these sounded like more than 
rowdyism. They might be the early 
rumblings of a social and political earth- 





quake, which, if it came, could dwarf the 
disaster which wrecked much of Japan a 
quarter of a century ago. 

During four years of docile subser- 
vience to the White Conquerors, the 
Japanese had become expert at passive 
resistance, sabotage, riots and_ skillful 
propaganda against the “Achira-San”— 
“Honorable Other Side.” And to assist 
and encourage them, there was a force— 
probably still small, but resolute—of 
Communist agents and converts. 

On Aug. 31, 1945, two weeks after 
VJ-Day when Douglas MacArthur first 
went ashore at Japan he possessed great 
ruling powers, held by few men before 
him. Indeed, few men before him had 
need for such great power. 

Raw Materials. Japan was utterly 
defeated. Her cities were ruins. Her 
navy was demolished. Her army was 
routed. Her people, first laboratory test 
for the world’s most awful weapon, were 
bewildered, impoverished and completely 
leaderless. The five power groups—the 
military, the industrialists, the wealthy 
landlords, the bureaucracy and the polit- 
ical leaders—who had directed Japan’s 
Asiatic expansion, begun in 1931 in Man- 
churia, were now ostensibly stripped of 
their power. And the divine emperor, 
Hirohito, was in fact a prisoner of war. 

MacArthur had one basic task. It 
was simply to supplant the deposed 
leadership. In one man was vested all 
the social, political and economic powers 
previously held by many. He had even 
to assume some of the aspects of divinity 
held by the unfrocked emperor. 

To do his task, MacArthur had been 
given instructions which were at once 
simple and complex. Simple, in that they 
spelled out briefly and clearly his major 
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Glad to see you, General. MacArthur fibbed pleasantly to Russia’s Kislenko. 
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objectives. Complex, in that he was given 
almost complete freedom and no guidance 
as to methods. 

Although he represented the Allied 
Powers, which had signed the Potsdam 
Declaration for surrender, he actually 
took his orders from the U.S.—for one 
good reason: the U.S. had won the Pa- 
cific war alone; it would make the peace 
alone. 

Thus MacArthur was to make sure 
that Japan should never again become a 
menace to the U.S., or to the peace and 
security of the world. He was to set up 
a government which would respect the 
rights of other states and follow the ob- 
jectives of the U.S., which were: 

ee The complete demilitarization 
of Japan. 

ee The guarantee of individual 
human rights and freedoms of religion, 
assembly, speech and press. 

e @ The chance to develop an econ- 
omy which could support the peaceful 
needs of the Japanese. 

Despite its intention to run the show, 
the U.S. did pay lip service to the Allied 
Occupation. It did agree to a Far East- 
ern Commission* which “could formulate 
policies” and “review the decisions of the 
Supreme Commander.” The U.S. agreed 
also to the creation of the Allied Council 
for Japan, located in Tokyo and given 
advisory powers only. 

But it promptly and_ effectively 
limited the influence of each. Should the 
members of FEC fail to agree on any 
issue, SCAP (MacArthur) could decide 
it independently. Actually this amounts 
to complete veto power for the U.S. over 
FEC decisions. And if the Allied Coun- 
cil had illusions as to how much advice 
they could give to SCAP, they were 
quickly shattered at the first council 
meeting in April 1946. 

First MacArthur politely welcomed 
their interest in Japanese affairs. Then 
he bluntly told the Council to “refrain 
from sharp and ill-conceived criticism of 
our [SCAP’s] occupation policies.” 

To make it more emphatic, at the 
second meeting of the Council, the U.S. 
representative answered a query from 
Gen. Kuzma Derevyanko, the Soviet rep- 
resentative, by pointing out that the 
Council was not set up “for the purpose 
of prying into SCAP affairs, attempting 
to find some weak spot in SCAP armor, 
probing for something by which to create 
national sensationalism.” 

Accomplishments. With those 
niceties taken care of, MacArthur set 
out to democratize Japan. The military 
clique was speedily broken up. Leaders 
were prosecuted as war criminals. Tradi- 
tional discriminations against women 
were banished. Now they walked with, 
not behind, their husbands. They were 
given the right to work alongside men. 
They could vote. 

Slave labor was freed. Unions could 
operate. Some six million Japanese were 
repatriated. The industrial giants of 
totalitarian Japan were whittled down. 

*Australia, Canada, China, France, Great 
Britain, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 


Philippine Commonwealth, the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 
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And the Japanese were given the right 
to draft a constitutional government. 
When they failed three times to 
draft a satisfactory constitution, Mac- 
Arthur practically wrote one himself—in 
longhand. Unfortunately, and perhaps 
because its translation into Japanese was 
an extremely sloppy job, it is filled with 
ambiguities and contradictions, 

Land reforms went into effect. Ab- 
sentee landlords surrendered their land 
to the government, which then parceled 
it out to former tenant farmers at about 
three acres to a family. Education was 
purportedly reformed. Military training 
and Shintoism, the state religion, were 
presumably eliminated from the public 
schools’ curricula. And efforts were made 
to make free education in second and 
middle schools compulsory. 

Do’s & Don’ts. Through the three 
years from August 1945 to December 
1948, MacArthur scrupulously obeyed 
his directives to democratize Japan. And 
he scrupulously observed a tabu from 
Washington: 

“You will not assume any responsi- 
bility for the economic rehabilitation or 
the strengthening of the Japanese econ- 
omy.” 

The result was that by 1948 infla- 
tion was widespread and mounting. 
Strikes were frequent. Japan, once the 
third ranking sea power in the world, 
had but six first-class merchant vessels. 
Critics of SCAP’s administration charge 
that Japanese production is little more 
than half of what it was in 1930-34 when 
the population was 20 million less than 
today’s 80 million. Others insist that of 
the eight defeated Axis nations, Japan is 
last in the long march toward recovery. 

There was even good reason to doubt 
the thoroughness and efficiency of the 
two reforms of which SCAP was most 
proud—land and education. 

While the peasant farmers were 
emancipated, at least superficially, cer- 
tain fundamental difficulties in agricul- 
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ture remain unsolved. Once inflation has 
run its course and agricultural prices 
decline, the small farms will be barely 
able to furnish subsistence for their 
owners. With about three acres of arable 
land to a family (the average U.S. farm 
in 1945 was 194.8 acres) the bald fact is 
there are just too many farmers. More- 
over, the political power of the landlords 
remains great. Landlord leadership, built 
up by usage over generations, could not 
be wiped out in a day. Landlords dom- 
inate the Land Commissions, still control 
local elections, often are elected to lead 
farm unions and cooperatives. 

The troubles of Kogen Kamiza, 
former mayor of the village of Kuro- 
koma, a mountain community in the 
shadow of Mount Fujiyama, illustrate 
some of the difficulties encountered in re- 
forming education. Chosen in the first 
free election because he had been a good 
assistant mayor, Kamiza dutifully set out 
to improve the lot of his townspeople’s 
children. He tried to build a school. 
There was no land for the building; it 
had all been sold to former tenant farm- 
ers. By raising taxes and soliciting dona- 
tions he hoped to get a site, buying small 
sections of adjacent farms. But the farm- 
ers couldn’t pay taxes. They owed too 
much on their land. Mayor Kamiza, a 
conscientious man, resigned because he 


couldn’t fulfill his duties. 


Recovery Measures. Last Decem- 
ber, when it became apparent that polit- 
ical freedom for the Japanese was an 
illusion so long as they remained eco- 
nomic serfs, Gen. MacArthur’s powers 
were amplified. A nine-point stabiliza- 
tion program was invoked. To promote 
foreign trade, without which Japan will 
perish, the yen was revalued in April this 
year—360 to the dollar. To restrict in- 
ternal inflation bank credit is limited. 
Raw materials are reserved for vital in- 
dustries. New price controls are in force. 
Premier Yoshida is trying to lop thou- 


Isolated. A Red mainland on one side; a vast ocean on the other. (SEE: Rising) 


sands of bureaucrats from the govern- 
ment’s present roll of a million and a 
half. Despite the fact that trade barriers 
to private investors were officially 
dropped, only a handful of companies 
have yet been able to go into business. 
Interwoven among the social and 
economic troubles directly traceable to 
Japan’s abortive effort to be master of 
the Far East is one more major one: 
how to fill the emotional and spiritual 
vacuum left by war’s destruction of na- 
tional ambitions and the elimination by 
fiat of centuries-old religious concepts. 
Not even MacArthur could hazard a - 
guess as to how effective the democratiza- 
tion process, which thus far has cost the 
U.S. $2 billion, has been. Shintoism is 
legally dead. The emperor is technically 
a figurehead. Yet, by agreeing to con- 
tinue the emperor as an institution, the 
U.S. gave tacit approval to rebuilding 
him into an even greater symbol of 
Japanese nationalism than he was before. 
For while Hirohito’s renunciation of the 
divinity concept on Jan. 1, 1946 made 
a profound impression on the rest of the 
world, his position at home was hardly 
weakened. Wherever Hirohite goes in 
Japan today he performs all the rites 
and ceremonies tradition requires. And 
pilgrimages to the shrines of Ise, Yasu- 
kuni and Meiji are larger than those of 
pre-war days. 
japan’s spirit of militarism is far 
from dead. When ranking officers of the 
gambatsu (army-navy) directed the de- 
mobilization of forces, they were careful 
to localize units in compact areas. Now 
the government is demanding a consti- 
tutional revision to permit a “modest 
army and navy for police purposes.” 
Red Threat. Perhaps the answers 
to some of these problems will be known 
when the Japanese peace treaty is writ- 
ten. MacArthur has indicated that treaty 
writing is still far off, despite the pres- 
sure brought by Russia, which wants free 
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rein to push communism in this badly 
disorganized and poverty-ridden nation. 

With his soldier’s eye trained on the 
rising red tide in the east, south and 
north—and in Nippon itself—MacArthur 
has repeatedly warned that a completely 
Communist China could readily absorb 
Japan when and if American support was 
withdrawn. To construct a more formid- 
able defense «against spreading com- 
munism, he recently sought, and was 
denied, more troops than the 127,000 he 
has now in the Pacific. Japan might be 
either an asset or a liability in World 
War IIL. If the occupation were entirely 
ended, as even MacArthur once asked, 
Japan might go completely Red before 
hostilities even started. And, in a light- 
ning attack by Russia even a militarily 
powerful Japan could still become an- 
other Bataan. 

It is likely that if a peace treaty 
could be written now, or a year from 
now, the U.S. would maintain some pro- 
tective force in Japan. And so long as 
a free or occupied Japan is a tool or a 
pawn in the Cold War, no one will know 
how well democracy has supplanted age- 
old traditions, myths, legends and dreams 
of conquest. Least of all, perhaps, the 
Japanese. 


Dry-Eyed Mr. Chou 


That such U.S. Cold War victories 
over Russia as the Berlin airlift and the 
Atlantic Pact had been bought at a ter- 
rific price in China was made clear once 


Roulez les Os! The French version 
of “roll the bones,” heard this season 
at Monte Carlo for the first time, is 
bringing chortles of enthusiasm from 
both dice-players and management. 
The players, when not posing for 
cameramen (above), were chortling 
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more last week—this time by an expert 
on the subject, Chou En-lai, top diplomat 
of the Chinese Reds. 

Chou, who used to weep while “ne- 
gotiating” with Gen. George C. Marshall 
for a truce in his country’s civil war, 
spoke in Peiping to the new Chinese- 
Soviet Friendship Association. With nary 
a tear, now, he declared that victory had 
been made possible only because the 
USSR “had pinned down the main forces 
of imperialism in the West.” 

While Chou gloated in Peiping, the 
U.S. Embassy in Canton, capital of what 
is left of Nationalist China, urged Amer- 
icans to get out while they could. The 
Communists, the embassy said, have 
shown that they are unable or unwilling 
to protect Americans when they take over 
a city. 

Sour Chop Suey. All this meant 
that, for the umpteenth time, the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington had to try 
to find a policy to fit the Red absorption 
of China. Ambassador-at-large Philip C. 
Jessup was given the assignment and the 
help of two outside consultants who are 
Far Eastern experts: Dr. Raymond B. 
Fosdick, ex-president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and president Everett N. 
Case of Colgate University. One plan 
they will have to accept or reject: a “Pa- 
cific Pact” allying all non-Communist 
states in the Far East. There were broad 
hints last week, from South Korea and 
the Philippine Republic, that such a pact 
would be welcome. 

Whatever policy comes out of the 
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as part of the standard U.S. technique 
for coaxing dice. The management’s 
chortles were caused by the big way 
U.S. tourists were putting the novelty 
over. Last week the crap table banks 
were increased from 300,000 to 500,- 
000 francs (about $2,340). 








Washington planning it will need a close- 
coupled timetable to do any good. The 
Reds had set an Aug. 15 deadline for the 
capture of Canton. When they take it, 
China’s southern provinces will be at 
their feet, and they can formally set up 
a government for the whole country. 


Overdoing It 


On a street-curb in Seoul, capital of 
South Korea, one day last fortnight, an 
old-timer stood dejectedly stroking his 
long beard. 

What he saw: the first suffragette 
parade in Korean history, 3,000 strong, 
against the government’s refusal to ban 
its members from keeping concubines. 

What he said: “There’s getting to be 
too much democracy in this country.” 


Pact’s Progress 


The men who blew the whistle on 
Stalin’s march through Europe were go- 
ing home this week. 

From Celle and Fassberg, two bases 
in Western Germany, the first contingents 
of U.S. airlift fliers headed back for the 
bases from which they had been sum- 
moned in the second half of 1948, to beat 
the Russian blockade of Berlin. 

By the end of October, all of them 
would be gone except a skeleton group 
which will be held in readiness should 
the Russians care to try again. In Berlin, 
as a further precaution, they were leav- 
ing a stockpile of almost a million tons 
of food, coal, gasoline and other supplies. 

Counterblow. But the men of the 
airlift, who in their own eyes had simply 
been doing an emergency job as efh- 
ciently as they knew how, were leaving 
something even more tangible. More than 
all the oratory and statistics about their 
achievement was the concrete proof that 
they had changed the course of history. 

This proof was especially manifest 
last week not in Berlin, but in Paris and 
Rome. In those capitals, France and 
Italy, simultaneously with the cessation 
of the airlift, ratified the Atlantic Pact, 
for the mutual defense of Western 
Europe and North America. 

In° both nations’ parliaments, Com- 
munists and_ fellow-travellers played 
their well-worn records; in Paris they 
even punched a few noses at the height 
of the debate. But neither Red threats 
nor Red violence could destroy the 
lessons in the Russian blockade and the 
U.S.-British airlift. 

Before that, France and Italy had 
wistfully hoped to be neutral buffers be- 
tween Communist East and capitalist 
America. If the U.S. had withdrawn from 
Berlin, they would have tried that role— 
and almost certainly, Stalin would have 
walked in their open doors. 

The airlift, accompanied by Marshall 
aid, was the U.S. answer—and the reason 
why, last fortnight, the Italian Senate 
approved the pact 175 to 81; the French 
National Assembly (with a reservation 
against Germany ever joining as an 
armed equal) by 398 to 187. 

Four Months. That made the legal 
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structure of the alliance almost complete 
less than four months after the 12 na- 
tions’ foreign ministers signed the treaty 
in Washington. Besides France and Italy, 
all the pact countries (Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Iceland, Luxembourg, Nor- 
way, Portugal, U.K. and U.S.) have now 
ratified it except The Netherlands, which 
is expected to follow suit soon. When it 
has done so, the pact will be a reality— 
next to the atom bomb, perhaps the ma- 
jor reality facing Russia in its program 
of world domination. 


Rita Expecting 


Mme. Lemaitre, housekeeper of the 
Villa Corizer in swanky Deauville, 
couldn’t contain her grandmotherly ex- 
citement. 

“Poor soul,” cried Mme. Lemaitre to 
an inquisitive reporter, “every day she 
takes a long rest on a chaise longue. I 
don’t know anything more. It’s all very 
secret, and nobody talks.” 

That was enough to send the secret 
flitting through every cafe in the French 
resort. “She” is red haired movie-star 
Rita Hayworth, wife, since May 27, of 
Moslem Prince Ali Khan. The “secret:” 
she is expecting a baby. 


Russia: Army of Slaves? 


“Since they came into being, the 
Soviet [forced labor] camps have swal- 
lowed more people, have exacted more 
victims, than all other camps—Hitler’s 
and others—together, and this lethal en- 
gine continues to operate full-blast. .. .” * 

These words were written by Dr. 
Julius Margolin, a Polish Zionist who 
used to be proud of his “benevolent neu- 
trality” toward the Soviet Union. Dr. 
Margolin changed his mind during five 
years (1940-45) which he spent in one 
or another of the Soviet camps at hard 
labor—for being a Pole and a Zionist. 

Eye-Witnesses. He is one of several 
score of refugees from the Soviet camps 
who escaped thanks to the accidents of 
World War II. They have given the world 
detailed accounts of the slavery to which 
Stalinism has doomed millions of its 
citizens and conquered peoples in deso- 
late prison areas. 

But these reports, since they come 
from isolated victims of the Soviet re- 
gime, have lacked objectivity and raised 
more questions. For example: 

How many people are actually sub- 
jected to forced labor in Russia? 

How are the camps run? 

What is the real Soviet motive for 
wholesale forced labor? 

Last fortnight the British spokesmen 
at the U.N.’s Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in Geneva shed some light on all these 
questions. Part of it came from photo- 
static copies of an official 8,500-word Rus- 
sian document the West had never seen 
before: the basic code under which the 
slave camps are administered. 

The British naturally declined to say 
how they got hold of the code, which 


*See Forced Labor in Sovict Russia by Dallin 
and Nicolaevsky, Yale, 1947. 
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was written in 1940 and promulgated in 
1941. They declared, however, that it was 
still in effect, and offered their own esti- 
mate of the number of compulsory work- 
ers it covered: 10 million, or 10% of 
Russia’s entire labor force. (Under the 
Czars, the largest number of prisoners 
held at forced labor in the 20th century 
had been 32,000 persons, in 1912.) 

Punishments meted out to prisoners 
in the USSR are divided by the code into 
three categories: “Corrective labor with- 
out deprivation of freedom,” “deprivation 
of freedom” and “exile combined with 
corrective labor.” 

The code also stipulated that sen- 
tences can be pronounced not only by 
the courts but also by “administrative 
organs”—in other words, the police can 
condemn people secretly without trial. 
Confirming statements of former inmates, 
the code also authorizes use of common 
criminals as supervisors. 

Cheap Labor. But why has the 
Kremlin reduced so many people to 
forced labor? A British commentary 
which accompanied the photostatic copies 
of the Russian code offered a plausible 
answer. Revenge and_ indoctrination, 
which motivated the Nazis, were second- 
ary to the ruthless and far-planning Rus- 
sians: “The main purpose is to insure 
that the government can undertake, at 
‘cut rates’ as regards wages, the great 
engineering works and the heavy industry 
demanded by the Gosplan (state planning 
commission)... .” 

That the Kremlin was rounding up 
new recruits by the thousands, for its 
camps in the Soviet interior was reported 





Acheson-Pathfinder 


Moving day. Out go bric-a-brac, armor, tapestries, England’s past. (SEE: Farewell) 


from Western sources in Berlin, Prague 
and Lake Success last week. Some of the 
reported “resettlements”: 10,000 Greek 
Russians shipped from their historic lands 
near the Turkish frontier to Central Asia; 
50,000 Latvians, also sent to Central 
Asia; an unknown number of Bessarabi- - 
ans, Lithuanians and Estonians; 400,000 
Ukranian Jews, transferred to Siberia. A 
Red China could yield millions more. 


Farewell to Jeeves 


The dissolution of the great estates, 
together with the disappearance of the 
Victorian-style household “retainer,” is 
not a new story in England. But it 
seemed sadly symbolic last fortnight 
when it happened to Wentworth Wood- 
house, biggest and one of the oldest of 
the island’s private residences. 

Located near Rotherham in the Mid- 
lands, the mansion sprawls over acres of 
parkland where herds of deer and Indian 
buffalo used to graze. The first kings to 
stay at the original Wentworth Wood- 
house were Norman, but Queen Victoria 
and George V were also greeted there. 
Their retinues were easily housed in the 
mansion’s 250 rooms. 

Going, Going. . . . The buzz of the 
banquet halls has long been silent and 
last month it was replaced by the auc- 
tioneer’s sing-song and the rap of his 
hammer. Throughout July, articles rang- 
ing from little goblets and figurines 
through medieval armor, rich tapestries 
and escutcheoned coaches were put up 
for bidding. They were quickly snapped 
up by hundreds of dealers and private 
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buyers who “just wanted something 
from the place.” 

During the sale, there stood quietly 
by the heaped-up jumble of goods the fig- 
ure of Wentworth Woodhouse’s “Jeeves” 
—watching what he acidly described as 
“this sordid business.” 

Thirty years ago, just at the close of 
World War I, Arthur Taylor had been 
brought to Wentworth Woodhouse by the 
seventh Earl Fitzwilliam, William Charles 
DeMeuron Wentworth Fitzwilliam. Tay- 
lor had been 221% years a soldier when 
he met the Earl, an Artilleryman in India. 
He came to Yorkshire as comptroller of 
the vast “house,” and handled “the per- 
sonal life of his lordship, the upkeep of 
the place, preparations for banquets and 
state affairs.” 

Then, in 1939, the war; after it, the 
Labor government.” 

Cost of Grandeur. Maintaining a 
“noble house” is out of the question now, 
Taylor ruefully admits. Where $200,000 
a year went for upkeep in his early days, 
$20,000 can’t be found today. Nor even 
enough to keep up 12,000 window panes 
and 90,000 square feet of carpeting, “to 
say nothing of miles of runners.” 

Estate taxes at the death of the 
eighth Earl last year added to the already 
heavy burden of income taxes had made 
continuance of the mansion under the 
ninth and successor Earl, Eric Spencer, 
impossible. He lives elsewhere. 

With all but 20 rooms of the man- 
sion already taking on a hollow ring 
around him, Taylor shrugs off questions 
about his future. Like so many other ex- 
retainers, he will be “pensioned off,” and 
instead of staying on in a cottage on the 
property, he has already taken a small 
home “in town.” 

Soon most of the building will be 
leased as a school for women physical- 
training instructors; later the 20 reserved 
rooms will probably go too, and with 
them what is left of Taylor’s stewardship. 
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European 


Rugged circumstances. Israeli immigrants wish they'd end. (SEE: Jobs & Homes) 


Eventually, he will leave with his 
habitual aloof dignity, but not without a 
final comment: 

“We'd have kept a good flag flying 
here if they hadn’t hit us so hard when 


the eighth Earl died.” 


Jobs & Homes in Zion 


Late next month Israel’s 900,000 
Jews will celebrate the second Rosh Has- 
hanah (Jewish new year) since the birth 
of their tiny state (only a little larger 
than Connecticut). 

But while Israelis could rejoice at 
the progress made since the end of the 
British mandate, not all was well in Is- 
rael last week. Indicative of the uncer- 
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Wide World 
Berlin Beauty. The G.Is had gone to 
the ball game. (SEE: Shut-Out) 


tainty of its economic future was a report 
from Haifa: the U.S. consulate there and 
in Tel Aviv had some 10,000 applications 
for visas to the U.S. 

Overpromised Land? Many appli- 
cants, newly arrived from Europe, ad- 
mitted that to them Israel was just a stop- 
over point; others felt that the rigors of 
pioneering in the new state were too 
much. 

From December 1948 to May 1949, 
some 100,000 immigrants had entered 
the country. Most of them were forced by 
the current housing shortage into tents or 
unsanitary mud huts in small Arab vil- 
lages. 

Nevertheless, the Jewish agency an- 
nounced for the first time last week, the 
number of new arrivals was being 
equalled by the number who left immi- 
grant camps for at least stopgap jobs 
and shelters. By now 80% of the immi- 
grants have been shoved, somehow, into 
the economy. 


“Me Too” in Britain 


English visitors to the U.S. who used 
to crack that they saw no difference be- 
tween the two U.S. parties, can now make 
the same joke without leaving home. 

Britain’s Labor and Conservative 
parties already are campaigning hot and 
heavy for next year’s election, and the 
Conservatives, as part of their campaign, 
published a formal statement of policy. 
The gist of it seems to be that when they 
get power they will keep the socialist 
system, work it better. 

As an added insult to the Labor 
Government, Winston Churchill charged 
it with having “squandered” U.S. loans, 
and with being so incompetent that Brit- 
ain is lagging behind defeated Germany 
in reconstruction. 

Hot Potato. This prompted Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee to accuse Brit- 
ain’s wartime leader of “the grossest” 
misrepresentation. Britain was _ bank- 
rupted by the war, said Attlee, and this, 
not Socialism, was its major problem. 

The campaign oratory still left the 
difference between New Conservatism 
and Old Socialism unclear, but the fa- 
mous London review, The Economist, 
may have put its finger on the real issue. 
The British crisis, it said, is not basically 
economic or political, but moral. Until 
the country recovers its “willingness to 
give value for money,” it doesn’t matter 
who has power in Britain. 


Shut-Out 


It seemed sure to bring the G.I.’s 
out in droves—Berlin’s first postwar 
beauty contest, to pick a Western zone 
Fraulein as “Beach Queen of 1949.” 

When it came off, one sunny after- 
noon last fortnight, only a handful of 
spectators turned out—and not one G.L. 
among them. 

The beauty contest conflicted with a 
baseball game, and every soldier with a 
pass was at the army athletic field watch- 
ing the Tempelhof Airfield nine play the 
Berlin infantry regiment team. 
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The Nation of Europe? 


Something that happened to the 
American colonies on Mar. 1, 1781, 
seemed to be happening in Strasbourg, 
France, this week. 

On that day, 168 years ago, the col- 
onies adopted the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Because the separate colonies were 
jealous of giving up their power, the ar- 
ticles were loosely drawn and ineffective. 
But the way was paved for federal union. 

Similar jealousies and _hesitations 
faced the delegates of 10 nations (Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, U.K.) in their first meeting as 
the “Council of Europe.” They had been 
told to make a start, somehow, on unify- 
ing Europe—but not to talk or act on 
over-all defense (which each member- 
state reserves to itself) or economics 
(which is being handled by the Marshall 
Plan apparatus). 

Barrier Breach. Thus _ hobbled, 
what could the Council do about uniting 
Europe? Its most effective role, some ob- 
servers thought, would be in promoting a 
European passport to supplant national 
ones. The Council could also explore 
ways to bring Germany in too, and to 
promote customs union. But if delegates 
merely orated and did nothing, it was not 
certain that all the member-states, partic- 
ularly Britain, would be back the next 
time. 

One reason for thinking the Council 
might get somewhere was aged, astute 
Edouard Herriot, who will preside over 
its opening. Herriot, a loyal Frenchman 
and admirer of the U.S., has dreamed all 
his political life of the day when Europe 
would become a political as well as a 
geographic name. To him, as to delegate 
Winston Churchill, it would be a crown 
for his whole career, if that dream should 
start to take life at the Strasbourg con- 
ference. 
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“Good European.” Herriot will inaug- 
urate his dream. (SEE: . . . Europe?) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Strength of a Nation 


When we say that one nation is 
“strong” and another is “weak,” we 
do not always have a very clear 
thought in mind. National strength is 
a phrase which conjures up mental 
pictures of marching men, of fleets of 
battleships and planes, perhaps of 
stockpiles of atom bombs. 

Of course that is strength of a 
sort, just as a big chest and well-de- 
veloped biceps are strength of a sort 
in the case of men. But we know that 
very often the physically diminutive 
individual is more reliable, is more to 
be trusted, than the human giant. 


x x x 


One of the strongest nations in 
the world today is little Switzerland, 
which has no navy, only a small air 
force and an army which puts quality 
above quantity. 

But Switzerland is also the only 
nation in Western Europe which 
doesn’t want any help from the United 
States. And Switzerland is one of the 
very few countries where the people 
don’t desire American dollars, because 
the dollar is actually at a discount 
when exchanged for Swiss francs. 


Perhaps the best single test of 
the strength of a nation is this matter 
of public confidence in its currency. 

Money, in the last analysis, is a 
standard of value, supported by gov- 
ernment. Every government maintains 
a monopoly on the making and issu- 
ance of its money. Counterfeiting—or 
the private manufacture of money—is 
everywhere a serious crime. 

So the trust which people have in 
their national currency is a measure of 
the trust they have in their govern- 
ment. 


One of the most serious symp- 
toms in Great Britain at the present 
time is the lack of public confidence 
in the value of the pound \ sterling. 
What is called a “flight from the 
pound” is developing in England. 
People who have money to spare are 
not saving it. They are buying tangi- 
ble objects with their spare cash— 
carpets, china, silverware, pictures 
and larger properties like taverns, 
theaters and hotels. 

These purchases are not being 
made because people need or want 
these properties, but simply because 
they are “real property.” They prom- 
ise to keep their value better than the 
currency backed by the British treas- 
ury. 





Switzerland. Little, but its people 
prefer their money to ours 
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The Socialist government in Brit- 
ain has established all sorts of con- 
trols to maintain the value of its 
money. An Englishman cannot legally 
buy Swiss francs, or American dol- 
lars, with his pounds. If he wants to 
visit Switzerland, or the United States, 
he may only take with him enough 
English money for travelling expenses 
—for fear that he will convert his 
pounds into a foreign money which is 
more desirable. 


But when people begin to lose 
faith in their money no government 
can stop all the loopholes. As long as 
any liberty remains, ingenious individ- 
uals will figure out ways to overcome 
or evade the regulations. 

One simple test of the faith peo- 
ple have in their government is the 
price they will pay for its bonds. If 
the government has to pay a high in- 
terest rate to borrow the savings of its 
citizens, that means the people mis- 
trust the credit of their government. 

Both the United States and Great 
Britain have issued government bonds 
with an interest rate of 242%. But our 
24%4% bonds are selling above par— 
around 102 or even higher. Those of 
Great Britain have recently dropped 
to around 70. In other words, the Brit- 
ish Government must now pay nearly 
4% interest in order to attract the 
savings of its own subjects. This is a 
sign of serious national weakness. 

Indeed there is a volume of com- 
ment in the mere fact that British 
Government bonds have now declined 
below the level at which they sold 
in the darkest days of the last war. 
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Science 


Vertigo in the Void 


Alley Oop, the time-traveling comic- 
strip caveman, and his physicist side-kick, 
Oscar Boom, left last fortnight in a rocket 
for the moon. For the take-off, their sci- 
entifically sophisticated cartoonist-crea- 
tor, V. T. Hamlin, suspended them from 
the control-room ceiling with elastic para- 
chute harnesses. This enabled them to 
stand the “four G’s” (acceleration pres- 
sure four times stronger than gravity) 
of the initial blast. 

Someone who may well have noted 
this detail with keen appreciation is 
Brig. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong, com- 
manding officer of the Air Forces’ School 
of Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field, 
Tex. For some months now, undaunted by 
the scoffings of people with planet-bound 
imaginations, Gen. Armstrong has been 
pushing research on the health hazards 
interplanetary travelers may face. He 
thinks space flight is close enough to war- 
rant it. And, he explains, space flight 
will be too tough to let engineers guess 
at human endurance limits when design- 
ing ships and equipment, as has been the 
rule in aviation. 

Zoom! Some _ human _ tolerance 
likely to be strained in space-rockets can 
be measured on Earth. Giant centrifuges, 
swinging human guinea pigs till they 
blacked out, have assured Gen. Arm- 
strong’s medical scientists that a reason- 
ably fit man can easily stand four G’s. 
Ten G’s, on the other hand, would be 
dangerous without special equipment and 
training. And when a two-stage rocket 
kicks off its booster, acceleration may hit 
10 G’s. (It knocked Alley and Oscar 
cold.) 

Free Floaters. Once acceleration 
stops and free-fall begins, a space ship’s 
crew will be weightless for the rest of 
the trip, able to swim about in the air, 
unable to sit or lie down unless strapped. 
They will lose all sense of balance, which 
comes trom the spirit-level function of 
the inner ear and depends on gravitation. 
Relieved of body weight, their muscles 
will slacken and lose tone unless exer- 
cised with spring devices. Metabolism and 
appetite will fall off. 

This last fact will keep the oxygen 
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needed for one man on one trip to Mars 
down to about a half-ton, estimates Dr. 
Hubertus Strughold, a space-medicine ex- 
perimenter. (Some science fiction writers 
suggest that a vegetable garden on the 
ship, absorbing nitrogen and giving off 
fresh oxygen, would be the best air re- 
newal system, but USAF men think it 
would be too bulky.) A lively air-circu- 
lating system will be necessary, in any 
event, since otherwise a man’s own lung- 
exhaust would tend to cloud around him, 
perhaps asphyxiate him in his sleep. 

Coffee Ball. Weightlessness also 
will make eating difficult. Spoons and 
forks would simply pitch food into the 
air; coffee wouldn’t pour, or stay in a 
cup. Any free liquid, in fact, would be 
pulled by surface tension into globules 
and go floating away. The crew probably 
will eat with tongs, drink from rubber 
squirt-bulbs. 

Life otherwise will be much like that 
on a crowded submarine, although (since 
most of the “flight” would be a free or- 
bital fall) much less busy, which poses a 
psychological hazard—boredom. To make 
this worse, emergencies which did arise, 
like an approaching meteorite, would re- 
quire top-speed, split-second thinking and 
action. 

Martian Microbes? What the 
USAF medicos have not yet commented 
on, though they won’t deny it has been 
discussed, is the possible alien-life dan- 
ger, if a landing is made on Mars or 
Venus. It isn’t the Flash Gordon variety 
of 50-foot scorpion that poses a problem. 
These no one expects to meet. But if 
small life-forms still exist on Mars; as 
many scientists think possible, they may 
well include microbes so different from 
terrestrial types as to defy earthly immu- 
nities and medicines. The main defense 
against these will have to be caution— 
backed by the realization that a misstep 
might start uncontrollable epidemics 
which could wipe out all humanity. 


Stinging Meters 


Only whimsical atom item in the 203- 
page sixth semi-annual report to Con- 
gress by the Atomic Energy Commission 
last week was a technique scientists may 
use to check fission-poison leakages from 
atom plant smokestacks. Hornets, AEC 
researchers find, store barium in their 
bodies. Barium is always a fission by- 
product. So—some day—a daily check of 





USAEC-Brookhaven 


Detective. An AEC atom-leak tracer gets 


a radioactive snifter. (SEE: Stinging) 
neighborhood hornets may become the 
standard sanitation procedure at AEC in- 
stallations. 


Danger in Curly Shells 


“Let ’er ride!” said the sun-helmeted 
official with the notebook, and a steam 
jet hissed. Mud and rust slithered from 
the battered bulldozer onto the waterside 
concrete ramp. Then something solid, 
round and big as a man’s fist clunked on 
the concrete and rolled out. 

“That one won't eat anybody’s let- 
tuce crop,” said the man with the note- 
book, poking with his toe the dead Acha- 
tina fulica. Then, as the steaming bull- 
dozer, salvaged from a Pacific island bat- 
tlefield, cooled off, Navy men and work. 
ers from the California Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine cleaned it 
systematically. They found four more 
dead Achatina—giant African snails. 

In their original East African creep- 
ing grounds, natural enemies, including 
hungry natives, kept Achatina’s numbers 
down. But when transported, as food or 
curiosities, to India, Japan and certain 
Pacific Islands, the six-inch snails with 
the handsome, multi-colored shells ran 
wild. On two Hawaiian islands, Oahu and 
Maui, now quarantined, they are out of 
control, eating almost every kind of vege- 
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Rocket-groggy. Oop and Boom blacked out; perhaps USAF’sspace-flight pioneers won’t have to. (SEE: Vertigo in the Void) 
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tation, covering roads at night thickly 
enough to cause automobile wrecks. 

America Next? In the current At- 
lantic Monthly, one of Achatina’s most 
relentless human enemies, Dr. Albert R. 
Mead of the University of Arizona’s zool- 
ogy department, has written a warning to 
Americans. Their country is next on Ach- 
atina’s invasion-list, he says—unless laws 
are passed enabling the U.S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine to en- 
force at all U.S. ports the kind of system 
the Bureau, the Navy and California op- 
erate jointly at San Pedro and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Exclusion Act. Last week in Wash- 
ington, snail-men at the Bureau were ap- 
preciative of Dr. Mead’s good intent but 
apprehensive about its results. His arti- 
cle, widely quoted, had brought an av- 
alanche of telephone calls. Bureau men 
were afraid legislators might get snail- 
panic themselves and pass a hasty Acha- 
tina Act—which is not what the Bureau 
wants. So far, they say, voluntary cooper- 
ation from shippers and importers has 
been 100%. Eventually, they hope for 
consideration of a bill the Bureau and the 
Smithsonian Institution are writing. It 
would give the Bureau wide power to in- 
spect for and quarantine not only Acha- 
tina snails, but any mollusks, in inter- 
state as well as import traffic. 

However, they add, there’s no crisis 
in sight. The snails can wait at least until 
Congress’s next session. This one’s too 
busy. 


Boy-and-Girl Supply 


Biologists have sometimes speculated 
on why it is that, as everybody “knows,” 
during and after wars more boy babies 
than girl babies are born. 

The best answer they have been able 
to give is that nature had some obscure 
impulse to restore the ratio between 
males and females, upset by the slaughter 
of young men in battle. How this “im- 
pulse” transformed itself into bumper 
crops of boys, they could not say. 

Statisticians are an even more coldly 
scientific lot than biologists, and last week 
the hard-working ones employed by Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. came out 
with a report which relegated the biologi- 
cal “impulse” to the scrap-heap of scien- 
tific mythology. 

The main fact about the big increase 
in the birth of boys, according to the 
Metropolitan’s investigators, is that it 
just doesn’t happen. There is, indeed, a 
slight increase; but its cause is obvious, 
and it isn’t enough to upset the normal 
ratio of boy births to girl births. 

Age Factor. In the U.S., this ratio 
runs about 105-106 boys to 100 girls. 
(More boys die in childhood and adoles- 
cence than girls, so by maturity the ratio 
is close to 100-100.) In the eight-year pe- 
riod 1940-47, the ratio was 105.6 boys to 
100 girls. This was slightly higher than 
in previous comparable periods, but not 
significantly so, and its cause was simply 
a wartime tendency to marry young. 
Younger women tend to have more boy 


babies. 
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International 
Reuter. For Berlin, a westward change. 


Without any question, the people 
of Berlin during the last year have felt 
they are fighting for something in com- 
mon with the West.—Dr. Ernst Reuter, 
mayor of West Berlin. 


The United States is as much a 
welfare state as we are, only it is in a dif- 
ferent form.—Ernest Bevin, British for- 
eign secretary. 


The Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments combined take one third of 
everything we produce. That means that 
as a people we work for ourselves only 
two out of every three days.—Rep. Ralph 


W. Gwinn (R.), New York. 


The women showed us that they 
realize banking, whether for men or for 
women, is business and should be han- 
dled as business, regardless of sex.— 
Mrs. Claire Giannini Hoffman, first 
woman director of the Bank of America. 


When you get to the point of using 
free speech to destroy this nation, you 
should be treated like any traitor and 
shut up.—Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley, New 
York. 


Many have told me they'd like to 
break away [from the Communist party ] 
but don’t dare. The men who come to 
church on Sunday are taunted, jeered 
and insulted on their way here by young 
hoodlums.—Rev. Giovanni Orlandi, Cath- 
olic priest in Communist-dominated Rome 


suburb. 


For me, I’m rarin’ to go, and Dr. 
William Adams, in Chicago, says I will 
be able to play ball again sometime be- 
fore the season ends. About what hap- 
pened, I still don’t believe it. Sometimes 
I think it was all a dream. — Eddie 
W aitkus, Philadelphia Phillies first base- 
man, victim of shooting by crazed Chi- 
cago girl. 


Until the Arab states prepare for 
peace, we cannot break our swords into 
our plows.—Dr. David Ben-Gurion, prime 
minister, Israel. 


Everything looks so rich and 
bright. Faces . . . flowers—even the sky 
on a gray day.—Edward R. Ray, Hopkin- 
ton, Mass., sight restored after 18 years 
totally blind. 


We have separated education and 
manners until children are proud to show 
there is no connection—Dr. Houston 
Peterson, Rutgers University. 


I think it is clear that the adjust- 
ment of prices has been well begun and 
is moving in an orderly fashion.—Edwin 
G. Nourse, chairman, President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 


I’m staying up as long as rents do. 
—Mrs. Jean Ellis, Revere, Mass., pole 
sitter. 


Paul Robeson was a great athlete. 
He played feotball and grew used to the 
cheers of the crowd. He played Emperor 
Jones on the stage and began to envision 
himself as the “Black Stalin.”—Manning 
Johnson, New York ex-Communist. 


The new belief in the common 
man is that you take people as they come, 
rather than tailor them to fit a plan. 
Prof. Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 





I’ve got the name all right, but not 
the money to go with it. The only dif- 
ference between our side of the family 
and the Rockefellers is about 80 million 
dollars.—John D. Rockefeller Jr., Amer- ' 
ican University student, Washington, 


D. C. 


I see by the papers that Paul Robe- 
son believes the words of Ol’ Man River 
should be changed. As the author of 
those words, I should like to have it 
known that I have no intention of chang- 
ing them.—Oscar Hammerstein 2nd. 





Hammerstein. For words, no change. 
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Health 


The Future Dr. Gaskins 


With luck, Elwood Gaskins may get 
to be a doctor by the time he is 71. 

Gaskins, 41, is a Negro, one of 10 
children born on a Virginia farm. When 
his family moved to Newark, N.J., in 
1929, Elwood got a job in a Ford plant. 
Then he enrolled in night high school. 
Working all day (he’s still at Ford) and 
studying at night, he plugged away for 
20 years and last June got his B.S. degree 
from New York’s City College. 

Last week Gaskins announced that 
he wasn’t stopping there. He plans to go 
on studying until he gets his M.D. 

“More doctors are needed to attend 
the people of my race...” he said. “I 
guess I will be an old man before I am 
equipped to do so.” Studying only at 
night, he estimates it will take him 30 
years. 


Hospital at Home 
The Rev. Thomas White, 79, is a re- 


tired Baptist minister who lives with his 
married daughter in a quiet section of 
New York’s Borough of Queens. They 
have a tastefully furnished house, well 
stocked with books. Rev. White’s latter 
years are as pleasant as his quiet tastes 
and his daughter’s care can make them. 

But they are so only by a stroke of 
luck and some thoughtful planning by 
New York City hospital officials. A 
chronic diabetic who recently had a leg 
amputated, Rev. White is a hospital pa- 
tient, and in most cities other than New 
York he would, at best, be occupying a 
bed in a ward. 

Cheaper & Happier. Behind Rev. 
White’s situation—and the situations of 


many other New York hospital patients, 
ranging from 80-year-olds to youngsters 
of 10 and 11 with rheumatic hearts—is a 
minor revolution in hospital management. 

New York’s innovation consists in 
extending hospital care into the homes of 
selected patients—those who can’t afford 
expensive hospitalization but can get 
good care at home, and whose sickness 
does not require daily doctoring. 

The home-care hospital-patient is 
not dismissed from the hospital, and the 
care he gets goes far beyond “visiting 
nurse” arrangements. But instead of be- 
ing assigned to a room or a ward, he is 
assigned to his home, after a_ social 
worker and a nurse have approved it. 

Mobile Staff. The hospital fur- 
nishes the home with medical equipment 
like wheel chairs and beds, provides 
housekeeping and food services when 
necessary. Members of the family are 
taught the ABC’s of nursing, but in addi- 
tion to this regular nurses and physicians 
on “home care duty” pay scheduled visits 
—and are always on call for emergencies. 

The program was worked out by 
Dr. Marcus Kogel, city medical super- 
visor of hospitals. By late last month it 
had been extended to New York’s 12 
general hospitals, and one special one. 

At present prices, it costs $20,000 
per bed to build a hospital; care of a 
patient in a general hospital averages 
$11 per day. The home-care plan cuts 
down the cost of the bed and reduces the 
cost of care to an average of $3 per day. 

$12 Million Substitute. So far, 
New York has placed 560 patients on 
home care. These patients under stand- 
ard practice would require a 600-bed 
hospital that would cost $12 million to 
build and $3 million a year to maintain. 

The ideal patients for home-care are 
those with chronic diseases that require 
weeks, months or years of attention— 
heart conditions, tuberculosis, diabetes, 
anemia, rheumatoid arthritis, fractures 





Electric bed. For busy nurses, independent patients. (SEE: Hospital at Home) 
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and nervous disorders. For such suffer- 
ers, Dr. Kogel says, the plan “tears down 
the walls of the hospital and carries it 
right into the home.” 

e eA new product, of interest to 
hospitals generally but especially to 
home-hospital patients and doctors, was 
announced ready for market last week by 
Campbell & Co., Cincinnati. It is a hos- 
pital bed which raises and lowers at the 
back and knees as hospital beds do, but 
with an important difference: the patient 
can work it himself, without getting up 
(see picture). It’s: run by two small, 
quiet electric motors, controlled by a twin 
push-button which lies next to the pa- 
tient’s hand. It can be installed in a 
standard hospital bed frame, or in most 
ordinary single beds used in homes. 
Price: about $375. 


Cancer Cure Test 


“Now we can only wait and see.” 

After hours of arduous and delicate 
surgery on internal cancer, the most skill- 
ful specialist in the world can usually say 
no more than that. The same is true of 
the radiologist who tries to cure a hidden 
tumor by X-ray bombardment. 

Few things, short of a generally ef- 
fective cure, have been so desperately 
needed by cancer specialists as a method 
of testing whether their treatment, in any 
given case, was working at all. Last fort- 
night such a test was offered by two 
workers in the University of California 
at Los Angeles Medical School, Drs. 
Philip M. West and Jessamine Hilliard. 
They had gotten on its track through a 
study of enzymes and enzyme “inhibitors.” 

The enzymes’ role in the body is to 
spark the chemistry by which one sub- 
stance is changed into another—for ex- 
ample, in the stomach, where digestive 
processes are largely enzyme-triggered. 
Their action is controlled by “inhibi- 
tors,” which prevent the enzymes’ start- 
ing chemical combinations too fast or 
keeping them up too long. 

Two of the best-known enzymes are 
rennin (which curdles milk in the stom- 
ach) and chymotrypsin (which further 
helps in the digestion of milk). Each has 
its own “inhibitor” which can be identi- 
fied in blood serum. 


Barometer. What put Drs. West 
and Hilliard on the track of their test was 
the discovery that in blood serum taken 
from an individual who has a growing 
cancer, the activity of both rennin and 
chymotrypsin is reduced. -However, more 
of the chymotrypsin inhibitor is produced 
than of the rennin inhibitor. Conversely, 
in blood serum from a patient with a re- 
ceding cancer, the rennin inhibitor in- 
creases and the chymotrypsin inhibitor 
decreases. Thus a blood test, repeated 
after a 24-hour interval, shows whether 
the cancer is growing. 

One of the beauties of the West- 
Hilliard test is said to be its simplicity. 
Technicians can learn it in two weeks. 
In addition to its value in individual 
cases, it is expected to be a priceless 
method of evaluating research and fol- 
lowing up experimental cases. 
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Religion 


Buddha Local No. 1 
Halfway up 6,500-foot Mt. Schichi- 


menzan in central Japan, the priests of a 
Buddhist monastery discarded their 600- 
year-old tradition of working every day 
from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. Substituted: volun- 
tary compliance with Japan’s labor 
standard laws which call for an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week. Partially 
responsible: Pressure by a new union of 
lay Buddhist temple employes. 


A Cardinal Error 


Moon-faced and superbly confident, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York 
had gone into battle against a cherished 
American tradition—separation of church 
and state. This week, as the smoke 
cleared, the tradition seemed as solid as 
ever. That could hardly be said of Fran- 





International 
Cardinal Spellman. Not even a dent in 
the shield of the Republic... 


cis Spellman, America’s most widely 
known Roman Catholic churchman. 

The controversy began when Cardi- 
nal Spellman denounced as “bigotry” 
Congressional moves to keep public edu- 
cation funds from private and church 
schools. Last fortnight, in her My Day 
column, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
quietly referred to the Spellman stand: 

“|. . the request by Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman that Catholic schools 
should share in Federal aid funds forces 
upon the citizens of the country the kind 
of decision that is going to be very diffi- 
cult to make. Those of us who believe in 
the right of any human being to belong 
to whatever church he sees fit, and to 
worship God in his own way, cannot be 
accused of prejudice when we do not 
want to see public education connected 
with religious control of the schools. . . .” 

“Unworthy.” Mrs. Roosevelt was 
mistaken on only one point. Cardinal 
Spellman was ready and eager to hurl 
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charges of prejudice. In a letter to news- 
papers and Mrs. Roosevelt the church- 
man denounced what he exaggerated into 
a “personal attack.” Said the Cardinal: 
“... whatever you may say in the future, 
your record of anti-Catholicism stands 
for all to see—a record which you your- 
self wrote on the pages of history which 
cannot be recalled—documents of dis- 
crimination unworthy of an American 
mother!” 

That a Prince of the Church should 
so descend from his hierarchic dignity to 
begin such a man-to-woman spat was 
enough to guarantee headlines and to ob- 
scure some of the aid-to-education issue. 

Barden Bill. The Cardinal, for in- 
stance, after lashing at Mrs. Roosevelt 
for not understanding the subject, had 
slipped similarly in his own letter. He 
charged that religion should bar no 
school child from transportation or health 
benefits. The bill which he said would 
do that is the Barden bill, now being 
considered in the House. 

Introduced by Presbyterian Graham 
Barden (D.-N.C.), the bill asks $300 mil- 
lion in Federal funds to be divided among 
state school systems in proportion to the 
number of children in the state. It de- 
nies this money to private schools but, 
just as firmly, prohibits use of the money 
for such things as health services or 
transportation for public schools. 

Even so Rep. Barden had leaned 
over to make sure that the most children 
would be benefited. He explained that a 
state could give some of its own operating 
expense money to church schools- and 
then make up the deficit with Federal 
funds. Graham Barden’s apparent fear 
was that direct Federal aid to parochial 
schools would be a clear-cut violation of 
the Republic’s Constitution. 

Mission. One big reason might be 
found in an encyclical on education is- 
sued by Pope Pius XI in 1929. The de- 
cree asserts: “. . . education belongs pre- 
eminently to the Church, by reason of a 
double title in the supernatural order, 
conferred exclusively upon her by God 


Himself ... her mission to educate ex- 
tends equally to those outside the 
Fold... .” 


And Rep. Barden, like many another 
legislator, felt that such a mission would 
be best supported by the missioners, not 
by the taxpayer “outside the Fold.” 

Judgment. But, with Cardinal 
Spellman collar-deep in argumentative 
hot water, Mrs. Roosevelt was still the 
target. Other Catholic leaders followed 
the Cardinal in denouncing her. Then 
the public made its own decision. 

Letters to newspapers showed the 
weight of opinion, possibly even of lay 
Catholics, to be against the Cardinal. 
Then, as they rarely do, leading news- 
papers took a firm stand against a 
churchman. Cardinal Spellman had lost 
his right to clerical immunity. 

Said the New York Times: “. . . we 
believe that Cardinal Spellman will come 
to realize that Mrs. Roosevelt cannot be 
justly charged with prejudice or bigo- 
try.” The New York Herald Tribune 
added: “It is therefore regrettable that 


Cardinal Spellman . . . should have taken 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s remarks as a personal 
attack... .” 

Mrs. Roosevelt herself defended her 
record of religious fairness and, with all 
the restraint of a good Episcopalian 
mother, assured the Cardinal that “I have 
no sense of being an ‘unworthy American 
mother.’ The final judgment, my dear 
Cardinal Spellman, of the worthiness of 
all human beings is in the hands of God. 
... Very sincerely yours, Eleanor Roose- ° 
velt.” 


Summer Solutions 


Hot weather, as usual, posed the 
problem of getting people away from 
their hammocks and fans and _ into 
church. And ministers and laymen alike 
had some ingenious solutions. 

In Angola, Ind., Gailen Eatinger, an 
elder of the Church of Christ, placed his 
taxicab company at the free disposal of 
anyone going to or from any of Angola’s 
seven churches. One sweltering Sunday 
303 Angolans took advantage of the free 
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... as Mrs. Roosevelt won her point and 
the public, (SEE: Error) 


rides; average is about 100. 

For 37-year-old Gailen Eatinger the 
project is paying off three ways: (1) 
“Our week-day business is up 25% be- 
cause of Sunday riders who want to show 
their gratitude”; (2) “A lot of the people 
we carry put their fare into the church 
collection plate, and sometimes it’s my 
church”; (3) “It makes me and my driv- 
ers feel like we’re really helping get peo- 
ple to go to church. ... I don’t think any 
of them are going just to get a free ride.” 

Briefing. At First Methodist Church 
in Greeneville, Tenn., the Rev. Prince 
Eades ended the summer slump that usu- 
ally pares his congregation from 300 to 
175. Anyone entering his non-air condi- 
tioned, red-brick church would face a 
mere five-minute sermon. Said Rev. 
Eades: “As a chaplain I had to condense 
sermons without losing the point and, in 
hot weather, just as before a battle, the 
worshipper is interested in the point and 
not the embroidery.” 
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INDUSTRY'S DRIVE TO CUT COSTS is paying off in better output per worker, less 


turnover and steadier on-the-job attendance. 
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mean lower prices, larger sales and greater job security. 


WHITING WILLIAMS, Cleveland employe and customer relations expert, thinks the 
principal cause of industrial misunderstanding is not "false ideas" 
but "hurt feelings." 


WILLIAMS RECOMMENDS: MANAGEMENT should (1) strive to make the worker feel he is 
"needed" and (2) help him experience in his daily job "a feeling of 
importance, dignity and common participation." 


FOR THE USE OF EMPLOYERS the National Association of Manufacturers has issued a 


50-page pamphlet, "Employe Communications for Better Understanding." 
Its purpose is to help spread basic facts about free enterprise. 

NAM'S PAMPHLET STRESSES two main points: first, big business depends for ma- 
terials and parts on small independent companies which employ about 
75% of all industrial workers; and, second, right methods of telling 
the free enterprise story to employes. 

NEW PRESIDENT H. CORNELL SMITH of D. A. Schulte, Inc., a chain of 186 cigar 
stores, will take charge Sept. 1. Formerly head of a 42-unit men's 
wear chain, Smith will place greater emphasis on sale of haberdashery 
with new lines——-suits, hats and outerwear——soon to be added. 
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lisher in selling quarter books for children in 120 super-groceries 
and its plan to sell children's phonograph records, books up to $1.50 
and cooking charts through the same channels. 


UNLESS U. S. HIGHWAY SURFACES are improved they will rob car owners of benefits 
of future technological improvements, says the Brookings Institution. 
Bad roads are now canceling out economies realized through better cars. 


REMEDIES PROPOSED by Brookings are a "better balance" between expenditures for 
autos and those for roads, better use of highway revenue sources, bet-— 
ter highway administration and improved traffic engineering tech- 
niques. 

A "MODEL CITY" SMOKE ABATEMENT PROGRAM will be put into effect in Columbus, 
Ohio, this fall. Officials from other cities have been visiting Colum-— 
bus to study its methods. 


THE COAL PRODUCERS COMMITTEE, representing 500 coal companies, reports demand 
for cleaner air is spreading fast. Within the last few months 40 
cities in 11 states have asked its assistance. 
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to clear slums and provide low-rent housing under recently passed 
legislation. 


THE NEW LAW requires cities to "demonstrate" a need for low-—rent housing before 
they can receive funds. Chicago, Philadelphia, Louisville, Miami and 
Champaign-Urbana, I1ll., have begun or completed surveys concerning 
family size and income, overcrowding and doubling-—up. 
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housing has been handled on the basis of "vote right and get an apart-— 
ment." They charge that before applicants are accepted they have to be 
approved by their local political bosses. The critics ask: will simi- 


lar standards of acceptability apply to housing built under the new 
program? 


and worsted fabrics, has made its sharpest reduction in 30 years——70¢ 
a yard or about 19%--on its spring line of men's suitings. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Business 





Merry Christmas 


With Christmas nearly five months 
distant, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association is offering smaller stores, 
members and non-members alike, creative 
ideas for stimulating holiday sales. 

Its new publication, Christmas Ideas 
for Smaller Stores, has 49 tested ideas for 
promoting Christmas business, sample 
advertisements, data on an over-all holi- 
day plan, and lists of Christmas mer- 
chandise worth thinking about now— 
even in hot weather: 


NI, GNP & a Man 


The most important bench marks in 
the U.S. for businessmen are known as 
NI and GNP. 

When a businessman or a Govern- 
ment statistician wants to know how the 
U.S. economy as a whole or how current 
business compares with that of the pre- 
vious quarter or with last year he con- 
sults the National Income and the Gross 
National Product figures of the Com- 
merce Department. 

NI includes all wages and salaries, 
profits of unincorporated and incorpo- 
rated business, rents, interest payments 
and the like. GNP means the amount 
of money consumers spend for goods and 
services—restaurant meals, movie tickets, 
appliances, rents and the like; also all 
private investments by business in office 
buildings, factories, housing, machine 
tools and the like; and all Government 
expenditures for goods and services. 

Among the sources for such figures 
are the Social Security Board, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Agriculture 
Department. Hundreds of Government 
employes collect and organize these 
figures so that top statisticians can study 
and collate them and draw reliable in- 
ferences for the guidance of business. 

L. J. P. One of the “brains” respon- 
sible for reliable interpretation of these 
figures is Louis J. Paradiso, chief statisti- 
cian of the Commerce Department’s 
Office of Business Economics. 

Last week, at his desk overlooking 
the Elipse south of the White House, 
Paradiso was up to his eyebrows in 
figures—NI, GNP, retail sales and price 
trends—working on the Department’s ap- 
praisal of the current business situation. 

Quoitsman. Forty-six years old, 5 
feet four inches in height, slight and 
whimsical with receding scalp line, Para- 
diso absorbs figures swiftly as a cal- 
culating machine. But his genius lies in 
discovering “interrelations” between vari- 
ous economic factors. Although most of 
his time is absorbed in developing eco- 
nomic relationships, his wife and two 
children know him as a record collector 
passionately fond of music, a gardener 
and a quoit-pitching enthusiast. 

Paradiso distinguished himself at 
Cornell with a Ph.D. thesis in mathe- 
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Acme 
Sumner H. Slichter. What he says 
counts. (SEE: Recession Recedes) 


matics and by work concerning the re- 
lationships between farm prices and sup- 
ply and demand. After teaching, he went 
to work for the Government. When NRA 
wound up he joined the National Re- 
sources Committee staff. For seven years 
as head of the Business Structure Divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department he 
built a tremendous reputation for statis- 
tical reliability and a phenomenally 
penetrating discoverer of hidden but 
vital relationships that are the corner- 
stone of business forecasting. One of his 
jobs was an important little opus How 
Business Can Analyze Its Markets. Thou- 
sands of firms asked for it, and it’s still 
available. 

Paradiso left the Commerce Depart- 
ment to become vice president and re- 
search director of the Econometric In- 
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Louis J. Paradiso. His flair is for rela- 
tionships, (SEE: NI, GNP) 


stitute, a business forecasting agency. 
When Director M. J. Meehan of the 
Office of Business Economics wanted a 
man to work as chief statistician along 
with himself, Assistant Director Edward 
Dennison and George Jaszi, chief of the 
National Income Division, he called 
Paradiso back into Government service. 
It was a promotion and an opportunity 
Paradiso could not refuse. The four men 
and a number of other able staff mem- 
bers are now united in earnest labors to 
carry Commerce Department’s reputa- 
tion for statistical accuracy and reliable 
economic forecasting to a new peak. 

How’s Business? Paradiso thinks 
his two years away from Government em- 
ployment will make him a better public 
servant. In theory, he knew before that 
private companies use Government 
figures in setting quotas for salesmen, 
deciding inventory policies, whether to 
buy or sell and how far ahead to buy. 
“But working right along with™ these 
companies,” Paradiso said, “I realized 
more clearly from first hand informa- 
tion how absolutely dependent upon them 
they are.” 

It gave him a new respect for the 
indicators on which he had worked for 
years—NI and GNP. He resolved that if 
ever he had the chance he would do 
everything in his power to make those 
reliable indicators still more reliable. 

That was the job absorbing Para- 
diso heart and soul last week as he 
worked up to his eyebrows in figures 
soon to point up another chapter in the 
never-ending story—the Current Busi- 
ness Situation. 


Recession Recedes 


If the views of notable commentators 
are worth anything the current business © 
situation took on a new look last week. 

The majority had more or less agreed 
that the downward readjustment would 
continue deep into 1950. But now top 
economists in major Government agen- 
cies are convinced it will end before the 
first of the year and they see prospects 
of a definite upturn in early 1950. After 
that they foresee the beginning of several 
years of strong activity and renewed 
business expansion—with no more major 
downtrending for several years. 

Soft goods—clothing, leather, tex- 
tiles, food—are expected to lead the up- 
turn. Hard goods’ revival will follow 
more leisurely—some months behind be- 
cause their readjustment started later 
and they have farther to go. 

Forecasts by Harvard’s economist 
Sumner H. Slichter have built his repu- 
tation because they have a way of com- 
ing true. Last week he reaffirmed an 
earlier prediction: the end of the read- 
justment is in sight and the revival will 
get under way when gloom is thickest. 
Production will continue to drop through 
July, Slichter thinks, but gloom and 
falling prices will not stymie the upturn. 

Optimist. At Harvard, economist 
Slichter is known as a man who does 
not talk through his hat. In fact, on 
campus he does not wear a hat. The three 
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reasons he offered to account for his 
cheerful view sounded persuasive: 

e @ Consumers have held off buying 
for about a year. A backlog of demand 
has accumulated. 

ee For four_or five months con- 
sumption has run ahead of production. 
Postponement of buying will not continue 
on a large scale many months longer. 

ee The increase in Government 
spending called for by the 1949-50 budget 
will help offset the drop in business 
spending. Hence construction will run 
about as large in 1949 as in 1948. 


Curled Milk 


A new curled casein protein fiber ob- 
tained trom skim milk costs less and is 
reported superior to horsehair. It was 
developed by Arthur D. Little, Inc., and 
the Rubberset Co. by a process suggested 
by the Department of Agriculture 

Last week Rubberset announced that 
its product known as Caslen is being used 
in auto filters and experimentally in mat- 
tresses and furniture. With food short- 
ages disappearing the new market for 
casein may help stabilize farm income. 


House in Soap 


What would happen in the U.S. if a 
manufacturer offered to give away a fur- 
nished house and lot with a cake of soap? 

In Argentina, a soap manufacturer 
recently placed the winning key to such 
a house in a cake of soap and advertised 
that the house would go to the finder. 

Thousands bought soap, cut into it 
and tossed it aside in their feverish quest 
for the lucky bit of metal. When the 
key was found and the house awarded to 
the lucky one, the game started all over 
again. 

The manufacturer’s sales had been 
in fifth place before the campaign. Soon 
they hit the top and stayed there even 
after the first excitement subsided. 

Said a U.S. district attorney: if tried 
here the scheme would convert a lot of 
house-hunters into soap-buyers—but the 
key-in-soap idea is a lottery and could 
land its sponsor in jail. 


Brass-Buttoned Salesman 


Tall, wiry 61-year-old Samuel Floyd 
Keener, head of Salem Engineering Co., 
Canton, Ohio, took off this week in his 
new DC-4 from the Akron-Canton airport 
on a 50,000-mile globe-circling, go-getting 
business tour. 

London would be his first business 
stop, then cities in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Germany. 

Globe-Trotter. If all goes well, be- 
fore Keener returns four months hence 
he will have visited 33 cities in 24 na- 
tions and signed up scores of reconstruc- 
tion contracts—for steel plants, pipe 
mills, concrete plants, open hearth fur- 
naces and other replacement jobs. 

No believer in red tape, Keener ac- 
tually takes his office to the man with 
whom he wants to do business. Face to 
face with the bigwig, he explains: he has 
sales engineers with him, all preliminaries 
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New trend. Plymouth puts out a stripped-down two-door DeLuxe model. (SEE: Car) 


can be put through in short order, neces- 
sary data for final estimates and contracts 
go to Canton and return by air mail. 
Thus contracts for sizable undertakings, 
instead of taking weeks or months, are 
sometimes drawn up and ready for sign- 
ing within five to ten days. 

Last year Keener toured Europe in 
a DC-3 and pocketed contracts worth $3.5 
million. This year, with a bigger plane 
(one of the largest used by any private 
business executive), a bigger staff of ex- 
perts, plus a more resplendent uniform, 
he hopes to do ten times as much. 

Keener’s friends attribute his success 
to two things—his tape-cutting and his 
aggressiveness. They illustrate both 
methods with the story of his uniform. 

Salute. When Keener alights at a 
European airport he wears a pale blue 
uniform bedecked with stars, bars and 
brass buttons. On his left breast pocket 
and cap he wears wings—his own design, 
no intringement on the Air Force. The 
garb isn’t official but, as Keener says, “it 
darn well looks it.” The point is unless 
you wear a uniform in Europe, especially 
at airports, some underling will try to 
stop you from going where you want to. 

The uniform sometimes gets Keener 
a salute from high-placed officials, and 
Keener, chuckling, returns it. When sit- 
ting across the desk from the business- 
man he has hustled to meet, Keener ex- 
plains how he has “expedited” himself. 
This gets a chuckle—a good psycholog- 
ical preliminary for making a sale. 

A onetime cowboy Keener acquired 
engineering experience with the Colorado 
Power Co. He started his own engineer- 
ing firm in 1934 with one employe. Dur- 
ing the war he built munition plants 
and had nearly 800 employes. 

His scheduled start for Europe this 
week was not altogether auspicious. To 
replace the DC-3 which he used last year 
he had bought a larger plane. Before the 
take-off it developed oil-gauge trouble, 
and Keener feared he might burn out an 
engine before the gauge _ reported 


trouble. He turned back the plane and 
bought a DC-4 from United Air Lines. 
Then he had to postpone his trip for a 
week (to about Aug. 1) to bring his 
newly acquired Mainliner from Califor- 
nia to the Akron-Canton Airport where it 
was refitted as a “flying office.” 


Car Trends 


The motor industry, with no immedi- 
ate problem in steel supply, was aiming 
to make August the greatest production 
month in its history. Passenger car out- 
put was running a third higher than last 
year and truck production a fifth higher. 

But executives knew and were frank 
enough to say: a mild trend in reverse 
could be expected this fall or winter. 

To offset anticipated slackening in 
demand, some makers will offer re-styled 
cars and others, including Hudson and 
Nash, will present smaller and cheaper 
models. Latest reports say Kaiser-Frazer 
is deferring plans for a low-priced car. 
Chevrolet’s contemplated low-priced car 
was shelved some time ago when steel 
could not be obtained for a proposed 
new plant at Cleveland. 

Tool and die people say Cadillac and 
Fisher Body divisions of General Motors 
have tooling under way, so something 
new is expected from them. 

Wayfarers. Chrysler’s Dodge divi- 
sion recently set a trend when it intro- 
duced a stripped-down line, the Way- 
farer. This series includes a_ sports 
roadster, a three-passenger coupe and a 
two-door sedan, all with fluid drive. The 
sedan is priced $1,773 at factory. 

Plymouth joined the stripped-down 
trend recently when it went into produc- 
tion on a new low-priced five passenger 
Deluxe selling for $1,410 at factory. It 
has the same 97 h.p.-engine with 7-to-l 
compression ratio as other Plymouths. 
Sales manager R. C. Somerville calls it 
a smart, dependable family car for gen- 
eral all-round use. Dealers were scheduled 
to receive shipments early in August. 
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Play-loads or PAYLOADS? 


When it’s a question of transporta- 
tion, the important thing is to get 
there... and at lowest cost! 


For dependable, low-cost transpor- 
tation ... your truck must fit your job! 


Engine power must fit your job. 
Frame, transmission, clutch, axles, 
gear ratios, brakes, springs and tires 
... all must fit your job. 





The Right units throughout 
With the right units throughout you 


save in many ways. You save on gas, 
oil and tires. You save with lower 
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Play-loads or 


PAYLOADS 


maintenance costs. You save with a 
truck that stays on the job...a 
truck that lasts longer. 


In addition, you'll own the easiest 
handling truck ever built. You can 





once fob-Rallid,” truck 


LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 









P aes ORDINARY RIGHT TURN 


turn at a 37° angle, either right or 
left. You ride with cushioned comfort 
on chair-height seats. You enjoy per- 


For the good of your business... 






fect vision, in all directions. You com- 
mand the safest brakes ever designed. 


To get this kind of efficient, safe, and 
economical transportation . .. see 
your Dodge dealer. 
Tell him what you 
haul... where you 
haul it... and 
your operating 
conditions. He'll 
recommenda truck 
that fits your job, 
“‘Job-Rated” to 
serve you longer 
. .. and to save 
you money! 





See Your Dodge 
Dealer 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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Education 


Private Pastures 


Frederick J. V. Hancox, former 
master of the Lawrenceville School, a 
New Jersey private school, didn’t title his 
article in The Lawrentian last week What 
Every Prospective Teacher Should Know. 
But those who read it agreed he had put 
his finger on a controversial issue. 

Students preparing to teach on the 
secondary level, warned Hancox, should 
remember there are bigger rewards and 
more freedoms in private schools. 

“In the first place,” said Hancox, 
“you will be free from political domina- 
tion by narrow-minded boards of educa- 
tion, from community busybodies. . . . In 
the best [private] schools .. . you will 
be at liberty to try new textbooks, new 
methods and new arrangements of work 
... your work will be judged by results, 
rather than by mechanical criteria.” 


Professor in Action 


“Politics,” says Dr. Charles Ray Wil- 
son, head of the history department at 
Colgate University, “is like malaria. Once 
it gets in your blood, it never gets out.” 

Last week, Dr. Wilson, 44, was up to 
his neck in politics—international brand. 
As director of Colgate University’s first 
Conference on American Foreign Policy, 
he was host to 88 experts in politics, gov- 
ernment, labor, industry, education and 
religion. 

To Colgate’s beautiful campus at 
Hamilton (pop. 1,790) in the Chenango 
Valley of Central New York, came more 
than 100 teachers and others interested 
in foreign policy to hear what Dr. Wil- 
son’s experts had to say. For $50 each 
they got food, lodging and thousands 
upon thousands of words on the question: 
“Where Is Our Foreign Policy Leading?” 

In keeping with Dr. Wilson’s idea of 
trying to stimulate “grass roots” interest 
in foreign policy, most of the visitors 
came from small colleges, high schools 
and prep schools in seven states. 

For seven days they went through a 
schedule that started with breakfast at 
8:15 A.M. and kept moving like an as- 
sembly line through evening plenary ses- 
sions that never adjourned before 10:30. 

No Time to Listen. Running the 
show from a tiny room in the Student 
Union building, Wilson, who parts his 
brown, slightly graying hair in the mid- 
dle and smokes an over-size pipe, was 
busier than the proverbial one-armed pa- 
per hanger. With only one full-time as- 
sistant, Victor J. Olson, a graduate stu- 
dent, he had virtually no time to attend 
the conference sessions himself. 

Wilson’s interest in foreign policy 
grew out of his conviction that history 
teachers, knowing history, should do 
something about it. With a world teeter- 
ing on the abyss of atomic destruction, 
Wilson felt he should translate his spe- 
cialized knowledge into action. Son of a 
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Pathfinder 


In all schools? Health, at least, may get Federal aid. (SEE: Non-Sectarian Health) 


Cincinnati public school principal, pos- 
sessing degrees from the University of 
Cincinnati and Chicago, Wilson went 
abroad in 1945 to teach American his- 
tory at Biarritz American University in 
France and lecture in Germany for the 
U.S. Army. 

On his return in 1946 he ran for 
Congress on the Democratic ticket. A 
ratio of five Republicans to one Democrat 
in his district sent him down to decisive 
defeat, but he decided on another way to 
harness his knowledge of history. 

Names with Views. A “grass roots” 
conference on foreign policy took shape 
in his mind, and with modest financial 
support from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, he began can- 





Wilson & Olson. They corraled the ex- 
perts. (SEE: Professor) 


vassing a list of 500 possible partici- 
pants. He landed major spokesmen of 
opinion in all fields, some of them dis- 
agreeing sharply with others, but all front 
page news. Among them: Thomas E. 
Dewey, Cord Meyer Jr., Norman Thomas, 
Sen. Brien McMahon. President Truman 
was invited, couldn’t come. 

The conference, in fact, took on 
some of the atmosphere of Wilson’s own 
history classes. To most Colgate students, 
even those uninterested in history, these 
are something not to be missed. He has a 
knack of making events come alive—and, 
as one student put it, “you start getting 
ideas of your own and the urge to ex- 
press them.” 





Non-Sectarian Health 


With the lack of brotherly love at an 
all time high on the question of Federal 
aid to education, Congress last week 
moved one step nearer to agreement on 
one point. Members of Protestant and 
Catholic warring factions (see Religion) 
looked with favor on a $35 million health 
aid program for all school children. 

The Senate had already passed the 
bill by a mere voice vote. Now, with a 
favorable vote in a House sub-committee, 
it is backed by majority leader John W. 
McCormack (D.-Mass.), a Catholic, and 
Rep. James Percy Priest (D.-Tenn.), sub- 
committee chairman and a Baptist. Final 
passage this session is likely. 

To thousands of U.S. school children 
it will mean medical and dental aid for 
the first time. Many schools have not 
been able to afford a schedule of visiting 
doctors and dentists. 

Not infrequently youngsters who ac- 
tually have measles, or another communi- 
cable disease in an incipient stage, come 
to classes. A weekly or semi-weekly 
check-up, plus special treatment where 
necessary, is the goal of the pending bill. 
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... that’s what you get with Texaco Shy Chief gasoline! 
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HH#Ls VANISH .. . miles slip under you effortlessly, when you go 
along the open road with a real /uxury motor fuel in your tank... 
Texaco Sky Chief gasoline. You'll sense its velvet smoothness... 
its alertness . . . its tremendous surge of power. Sky Chief is a top 
premium gasoline. It was developed for those who want the best. 


It’s sold by your Texaco Dealer ... the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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Resources 


More Ducks 


For 2 million duck hunters in the 
U.S., Canada, and Alaska there was good 
news last week. 

Although it was too early for an of- 
ficial report, state and Federal experts, 
led by 18 U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
biologists, estimated that the jump in 
North America’s duck population this 
year might be greater than last year’s 
12% rise. 

In charge of the duck census is Cecil 
Williams, head of the Fish & Wildlife 
Service’s waterfowl investigation and 
management unit. As his men do it, duck 
counting is no guessing game, but a sci- 
entific survey. Biologists stake out sam- 
ples of territory, actually count the num- 
ber of birds per square mile, then com- 
pute the probable total for the area. 

Hush-Hush. Whatever the findings 
are, duck hunters will not know for sure 
how many flying targets will be avail- 
able this fall. Wildlife Service policy 
keeps estimates of actual numbers of 
ducks a carefully guarded secret. Ex- 
plained one of its spokesmen: “Whenever 
we released estimates in the past, some 
groups began computing probable off- 
spring . . . what we prefer to show are 
trends—percentages of increase or de- 
crease in waterfowl population.” 


State of the Forests 


Each year since 1894, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has condensed 
some part of its diversified research ac- 
tivities into a yearbook. The 1949 vol- 
ume, out last fortnight, is entitled Trees.* 
It is 944 pages long, decorated with 


*Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 
$2. 
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drawings and color photos, and is well 
indexed. It reports on what is being done 
and what must be done to insure the U.S. 
an adequate supply of wood in the future. 

Waste. Of particular interest to 
U.S. industry are the facts of wood waste. 
Up to 16 million tons a year are lost at 
saw mills alone; 44 million tons more are 
cut and left unused in the woods. An- 
other 23 million tons of standing timber 
fall victim each year to fire, lightning and 
insects. 

Wood Food. Of importance to 
farmers is information about an experi- 
ment now under way to convert wood into 
sugar. The result, a mixture of glucose 
and pentose sugars, can be made into 
molasses by evaporation. If tests prove it 
as nutritious as cane molasses, it may be 
widely used in the feeding of livestock, 
could cut feed costs substantially. 

But as new uses for wood are found, 
the book warns, it becomes increasingly 
urgent to do something about the shrink- 
age and deterioration of forest growing 
stock. “It will take decades of good 
forestry, going far beyond what has been 
accomplished in the past, to develop a 
well-balanced growing stock that will 
meet future timber needs.” 


Inland Sargasso 


In 1884 the city of New Orleans got 
ready for a big cotton exposition. To 
decorate ponds around the fairgrounds, 
someone (identity now forgotten) im- 
ported a batch of purple water hyacinths, 
common in South America, Australia and 
Ceylon, but strange and fascinating to 
New Orleans visitors. One fair-goer from 
near Palatka, Fla. (so the story goes), 
took some home and planted them on the 
banks of the St. Johns River. 

From those two points the hyacinths 
spread. By 1896 they had made serious 
inroads on the St. Johns. By 1900 they 
had blocked off entire sections of the sur- 
face in a thick, tangled mat no boat could 
penetrate. 





Wide World 


Rootless evil. Beauty was no asset to fishing boats and barges. (SEE: Inland) 
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Individual Greenhouse. A new 
transparent plastic cap, known as 
“Hotouse,” developed by the Plas- 
Tex Corp., Los Angeles, in coop- 
eration with Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, may be a boon to 
farmers as well as to home garden- 
ers. Placed over new plantings, it 
speeds germination and growth, 
and is massive enough to stay put 
in strong winds. In tests this sum- 
mer in California, plantings in 500 
hills produced a 100% stand. 





Today, water hyacinths have become 
a nuisance from Georgia to Southern 
California, and in Florida and Louisiana 
are the No. 1 problem in inland water 
shipping and fishing. 

Channel Choppers. For nearly 40 
years state and Federal agencies spent 
some $250,000 annually to plow chan- 
nels through the hyacinths with dredges 
and choppers. This was a stopgap opera- 
tion: a few weeks, even days, after a 
stream or channel had been cleaned, the 
hyacinths would have it jammed again. 

Water hyacinths got their name from 
the similarity of their petal colors to 
that of the ordinary hyacinth. Rootless, 
they move with the wind and tide, and 
multiply fast. Individual seedlings can 
produce, within a month, a mass of plants 
three feet in diameter. 

By 1945, calls for Federal help 
reached Congress. The House of Repre- 
sentatives asked the Army’s Chief of En- 
gineers to make a full report on the prob- 
lem. The next year, the Agriculture De- 
partment started small scale experiments 
with 2,4-D weed killer, and got “pretty 
good” results. Meanwhile the Army En- 
gineers had gone to work on the scenes 
of major infiltrations. 

Kill Them All. Last month, three 
of their divisions—Southeast, Lower Mis- 
sissippi valley and Texas—had finished 
independent reports. 

Their main recommendations: 

1. Instead of cutting temporary 
channels, saw boats (small boats with 
saws mounted on shafts) should cut the 
weeds from bank to bank. Concurrently, 
2,4-D should be sprayed by boat or plane 
along river banks and up tributaries. 

2. A periodic patrol should watch 
for signs of any hyacinth comeback. 

For this pincer campaign against the 
weeds, the Engineers asked for $1 mil- 
lion a year. The reports will go to Con- 
gress next January. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Milton |. Bennett have a lot of STEEL in their new house on 


Long Hill Road, Briarcliff Manor, New York. They're so enthusiastic 


The Bennetts and 
Contractor Jensen, as 


says Milt Bennett 


painted from photographs. 
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that, rain or shine, they spend many hours checking its progress. 


After years in apartments and smaller 
houses, the Bennetts at last will have 
their ideal home. Through their con- 
tractor, Ludvig Jensen, they are build- 
ing a compact house. Contractor 
Jensen has been building homes in 
Westchester County for 15 years. He 
knows what it takes to build a good 
home. 

The Bennetts were surprised to 
learn from Mr. Jensen that 7700 lbs. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
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of steel would go into the house—in 
the form of nails, flashings, pipes, 
hinges and hardware. ‘Then to make 
the home more modern and conven- 
ient, there will be 2100 more lbs. of 
steel in the furnace, refrigerator, 
kitchen range, sink and dozens of 
other products. This means the Ben- 
netts will own 9800 lbs. of steel in 
their up-to-date home. 

Many of the 247 large and small 


Seal works for BVSHOl 


steel companies in the United States 
make the various kinds of steel used 
in building and equipping homes. Be- 
cause of keen competition and efh- 
cient production methods, the quality 
of steel is high and its price is the low- 
est of all metals. That is why the 
Bennetts and millions of other Amer- 
icans can afford so much steel in their 
homes. That is why and how steel and 
the American system serve the people. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Women 


Solvent for Tensions 


Eight-year-old Ronnie swaggered 
into the playroom, leading with a thick, 
sullen lower lip. The child therapist 
greeted him. He ignored her. Instead he 
walked to the shelves of toys, picked out 
a fierce looking pistol and fired at her. 

The therapist took the shooting 
calmly. Ronnie didn’t. To his surprise, 
the gun had shot a stream of confetti 
which lay before him on the floor. “Moth- 
er won’t like that,” said he anxiously. 

“What else doesn’t mother like?” 
asked the therapist. “She doesn’t like me 
when I’m bad,” he answered, “. . . That’s 
the reason you’re coming here,” the ther- 
apist reassured him softly. “I’ve heard 
you have trouble with your mother and 
teacher.” 

When his mother, Mrs. M., an artis- 
tic, professionally-trained woman, first 
came to the Guidance Center of the Ar- 
lington County (Va.) Health Depart- 
ment, “she appeared uncommonly har- 
assed. Yet the troubles she recited were 
of the sort most commonly brought there. 
Her boy was doing poor work at school, 
having temper tantrums. He was cruel 
and destructive. And she was at the end 
of her rope. 

Fortunately, she had come to a place 
that could help her. It is a mental hy- 
giene clinic, typical of more than 500 
such public institutions* that now exist 
across the country. Like many of these, 
the. one in Arlington is less than two 
years old. Like the majority of them, it 
takes patients of any age. (Some are for 
children only, others for adults.) Treat- 
ment at these clinics varies widely to suit 


_ State health departments will furnish loca- 
tions upon request. 


individual cases. However, what hap- 
pened to Ronnie and his mother tells 
something about general procedure. 

Mrs. M. had been referred to the 
clinic by her son’s teachers. Parents most 
often are referred by schools, courts, doc- 
tors, friends, health, or public welfare 
departments. When Mrs. M. called she 
was given an appointment with Paul 
Phillips, chief psychiatric social worker. 
He helped her to outline Ronnie’s prob- 
lems from the time they began. He also 
found out about Ronnie’s behavior, de- 
velopment and health, the family setting, 
also something about the kind of rearing 
the parents had, since this affects the way 
they handle their own children. 

Critical Point. Then Phillips ex- 
plained what she could expect from the 
clinic. The fee was discussed, arrived at 
according to the income. At this clinic, 
where the incomes of patients range from 
about $3,500 to $6,000, fees range from 
about $3 to $6 for weekly visits. 

On the second trip, Mrs. M. brought 
Ronnie. Each of them talked privately to 
the psychiatrist, Dr. Robert C. Burnham. 
As the medical director, he is trained to 
discover physical as well as mental dis- 
turbances. He may not see all the pa- 
tients, but he confers with his staff be- 
fore treatment is begun and _ follows 
progress consistently during therapy. 

The following week Ronnie came in 
for psychological tests. His first hour 
with Mrs. Miriam Speck, the psycholo- 
gist, was spent largely in getting ac- 
quainted. Ronnie fidgeted. He pushed 
the furniture around in a doll house he 
found in the room. And he boasted about 
himself, said he’d like to own another 
world and have a big beautiful city. Then 
he drew pictures and took a few tests. 
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Tests tell. In a series of tests, Mrs. Speck finds out a great deal about a child. 
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The second time he came he took more 
tests—some that measured his intelli- 
gence, reading and writing ability, social 
maturity. Others, of the projective kind, 
gave clues to his feelings about himself 
and his family. 

After a conference in which the en- 
tire clinic staff reviewed the M.s’ prob- 
lem, their findings were interpreted to 
the mother. The tests revealed Ronnie’s 
intelligence was well above average, but 
he was not the genius his parents had 
thought him. In reading and spelling he 
was working short of capacity. The par- 
ents were so anxious to have him per- 
form in a superior manner that they had 
pressed him beyond the ability and in- 
terest of a little boy. Consequently, he 
felt like a tailure and was putting on a 
bluff to hide his feelings of inadequacy. 

Two plans were presented to Mrs. 
M.: (1) To place Ronnie in a special 
school or (2) to come with him to the 
clinic for treatment. She chose the latter. 
This meant that each week Ronnie would 
see Marguerite Stone, another psychiatric 
social worker specializing in child ther- 
apy. And during the same hour Mrs. M. 
would see Phillips to talk about her 
troubles in rearing Ronnie, to see what 
personal problems of her own had af- 
fected him. 

Troubles Come Out. At the first 
interview, as has been seen, Ronnie put 
on his most hostile, blow-hard manner. 
At the second visit he stabbed Miss Stone 
with a knife (a rubber one). Then he 
took an interest in playing Chinese 
Checkers with her. Patiently, she ob- 
served him, letting him act out his feel- 
ings as he played. First, she let him 
win; gradually, she started to win. Then 
one day, something different happened. 

The spindly little boy sat down, 
crossed one leg over a knee and popped 
a thumb into his mouth. “You know,” 
his words came slowly, seriously, “grown- 
ups are funny ... they expect you to be 
perfect, but they aren’t perfect them- 
selves.” Miss Stone smiled understand- 
ingly. “Isn’t that what you’ve learned 
here—that you can like somebody even 
if he isn’t perfect? I can like you even if 
you aren’t perfect and don’t win.” “Yes,” 
came the halting reply, “I guess so.” 

- - » Let Live. At the end of six 
months (the average treatment period) 
both Ronnie and his mother were feeling 
better toward one another. Ronnie knew 
that he didn’t have to be perfect to be 
loved. His mother had seen that she and 
her husband were expecting too much of 
the boy. And, in easing up on him, the 
mother had eased up on herself. She also 
had learned to expect more help from the 
husband. As a result, Ronnie was behav- 
ing better at home and at school. He was 
also learning more easily. 

Neither mother nor child was 
“cured,” but each was better able to deal 
with life’s problems. The treatment, ac- 
cording to Dr. Burnham, had helped them 
remove obstacles to their growth and 
happiness so that their own healthy 
drives could take over. 

The clinic aims to help people be- 
come emotionally secure. “A person is 
secure,” says Dr. Burnham, “if he has 
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confidence in his own value, in his own 
dignity as an individual, and respects 
these things in other people. He is able 
to make durable, intimate relationships 
with other people and to be consistently, 
comfortably productive.” 

Silver Chains. Many different ob- 
stacles to emotional growth in children 
are seen at the clinic, and each child has 
his own individual set of them. But 
among the most common are those that 
stem from troubles in parental discipline. 
Parents, says Dr. Burnham, are confused 
by changing, conflicting child-rearing 
doctrines. As a result they are either too 
strict or too lax. They can’t find the mid- 
dle ground which he describes as “free- 
dom for the child to be himself within 
consistent limits firmly set by the par- 
ents.” 

One mother, an extremely gentle, 
long-suffering woman who did “every- 
thing” for her 5-year-old Bobby, couldn’t 
understand why he smacked other chil- 
dren and snatched their toys. What she 
and her son learned at the clinic was that 
this behavior was his only way of getting 
through her coating of sweetness, into 
real feelings. If he could be bad enough, 
get her mad enough, she would set a firm 
limit. At the end of six months, although 
the mother still wasn’t able to set many 
limits, Bobby was getting along better 
with people. He had learned, for one 
thing, that all people weren’t like his 
mother and that he didn’t have to act 
everywhere else as he did at home. 

Not all child patients revert to bully- 
ing like Bobby and Ronnie. Barbara, 9 
was ingratiatingly charming. In the play- 
room, she praised Miss Stone’s prowess 
at hop-scotch. She wanted to do only 
what Miss Stone wanted to do—without 
any regard for her own desires and feel- 
ings. Once, when she was modeling a 
clay alligator, Miss Stone started taking 
notes. When Barbara saw this, she be- 
came terribly alarmed. “I’m afraid you'll 
tell mother. ... Why am I coming here?” 





Pathfinder 
Clay modeling. It also mirrors feelings. 
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Give it to him 


made with your own 
little hands 







You'll love to make 
it with CERTO! 


QUICK! AND FUN! 


Certo means divine grape jelly 
(whether you use fresh fruit or 
bottled juice ), and gorgeous con- 
serve or jam. In fact, you can 
make all kinds of jam or jelly 
easily and often with Certo—it's 
done in 15 minutes after fruit 
is prepared! Over 80 delicious 
recipes with every bottle. 


EXTRA GLASSES! Using Certo means you 
don’t waste fruit by long boiling! You get, on the 
average, 50% more glasses of jelly from the same 
amount of fruit, and much more fresh, natural flavor. 
More lovely color, and fragrance too . . . because 

you can use gorgeous, fully ripe fruit. 


WHAT IS CERTO ? Certo is a highly concentrated fruit 
pectin product, and pectin is the natural “jellying” 
substance in fruits. Adding Certo means you're 
just helping Nature along! 





Youre more coitein, with CERTO 
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What A Blessing 
To Hear Again... 






WITH THE 
NEW TYPE 


rutonN 


ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Forget old-style hearing aids. The One- 
Unit Beltone banishes all their discomforts. 


NO BUTTON IN EAR! 


No more big, bulky, separate battery packs 
. . . dangling battery wires. No painful 
harsh noises, hollow undertones, “static”. 
Learn today how much better, more clear- 
ly, happily, you can now really hear! 


SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOK ON HEARING 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. PT-8 | 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois | 


| Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
new FREE booklet of interesting facts about 
| DEAFNESS AND HOW TOOVERCOMEIT. 
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Now Many Wear. 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or 
wabbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder has 
no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn’t cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non acid). 
Checks “‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 


FAST RELIEF! 


CORNS, CALLOUSES, BUNIONS 
SOFT CORNS BETWEEN TOES 


The instant you apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, pain- 
ful shoe friction stops, pressure on sensitive spot 


is lifted. You’ll marvel, too, how quickly these thin, 
soothing, cushioning, protective pads remove corns 
or callouses w used 


with the separate Medica- 
tions included. Get this te | relief today! 
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she demanded. “Because you can’t act 
the way you really feel,” was the quiet 
answer. The therapist pointed to a pic- 
ture on the wall. It was in violent red, 
wild and striking in appearance. This 
was Barbara’s painting. Said _ she: 
“That’s right . . . that’s just the way I 
feel.” Miss Stone assured the little girl 
that it was all right to let those feelings 
out. 

Boisterized. At the end of her 
treatment, Barbara handled guns as well 
as the boys. She was more friendly with 
other children and dared to call her 
younger sisters “pests” and “nosey.” Her 
mother had been helped so much by 
treatment that the father, too, had come 
in for help. 

Last week the clinic’s staff faced a 
six-month’s waiting list. These people 
waiting to get in, plus those who have 
been in and come out happier and more 
confident, are the best evidence of the 
clinic’s worth. 


Jiffy Tiling 

A new plastic:tiling for bathrooms— 
almost as easily and quickly applied as 
a decal—will be in paint, hardware, vari- 
ety and department stores next month. 

Called Kwik-Tile, it comes ready- 
cemented and sticks to any surface ex- 
cept wallpaper. According to the manu- 
facturer (maker also of decals for home 
decorating), all that’s necessary is to 
drop a piece of the tile in a pan of warm 
water until the paper backing releases, 
exposing pressure-sensitive cement. Then 
the water is wiped off the cement surface 
with a dry cloth and the tile is ready to 
apply. 


Pathfinder 


Play therapy. Miss Stone helps children work through their feelings. (SEE: Solvent) 


For showers, it may be necessary to 
use a grouting mastic which the com- 
pany also sells. Kwik-Tile, once applied, 
is a permanent covering. It comes in 
seven different shapes and 25 colom at 
98¢ a square foot (or 8 of the 444” square 
pieces). An average size bathroom can 
be Kwik-Tiled for about $80, a table-top 
for about $4. 


Out in Front 
Quite by accident, Public Health 


Service X-ray technicians discovered last 
fortnight that women in Cleveland wear 
fewer “falsies” than women in any other 
of seven cities. They were looking for 
possible traces of tuberculosis, but they 
found the absence of bust pads so obvi- 
ous that they couldn’t help commenting. 

Of cities covered so far in the X-ray 
survey, the one with most fake fronts was 
Seattle. Next came Spokane, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, Washington, D.C., and Co- 
lumbus, Ga. There appeared to be no 
explanation. The Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce said it did not feel competent 
to comment on the subject—“a subject 


somewhat foreign to the interests of the 
Chamber.” 


Starchless Collar 


Today’s woman doesn’t “Stitch! 
Stitch! Stitch!” like the poor heroine of 
Thomas Hood’s The Song of the Shirt. 
But she does buy, buy, buy, and often 
she irons, irons, irons. To make things 
easier for her (and, incidentally, her 
husband), Van Heusen has made a new 
shirt with a collar that requires no starch 
and is said not to blister, wrinkle, curl or 
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wilt. The collar is woven in one multi-ply 
piece of fabric with none of the ordinary 
stitched or fused layers. Because of a 
counter-stress in weaving, its points won’t 
curl up and perspiration won’t wilt it. 
The fold line is woven in so that it stays 
put no matter how it’s ironed. And the 
neckline won’t hold starch (which helps 
cause cracks) even if the shirt is dipped 
in starch. 

The shirt is to cost $3.95 and $4.95, 
when it reaches stores by mid-September. 
It’s made only in white at present. Col- 
ors are scheduled to come later. 


Book for Seamstresses 


Something that many women will 
want appeared in Singer Sewing Centers 
across the nation last week. It was a 
here’s-how-you-do-it sewing book written 
by Mary Brooks Picken, author of 91 
books on sewing and crafts and a well- 
known teacher in the field. 

The Singer Sewing Book, which costs 
less than $4, contains more than 1,000 
sketches and 32 colored pictures. It tells 
about patterns, fabrics, colors, stitches; 
how to use attachments and how to darn 
and mend, either by hand or machine. 
Also included are guides to making slip- 
covers, bedspreads, draperies and gifts. 


New for the House 


For Saggy Bottoms. With a new 
chair re-web kit, a hammer, screw-driver 
and scissors it takes only an hour to re- 
vive a bedraggled chair. In this $2.95 
kit are seven yards of webbing; 80 
pronged webbing tacks; linen sewing 
thread; upholsterer’s needle; a cambric 
dust cloth with special tacks for anchor- 
ing it; plus diagrammed instructions. 

Southpaw. Westinghouse has de- 
signed a new iron especially for left- 
handed ironers. 

Safe! A new plastic Safety Socket 
Shield keeps baby fingers out of danger- 
ous base plugs and electrical wall out- 
lets. An adult can snap it on or off eas- 
ily, but a child can’t. Cost: 49¢. 

Much for the Money. There seems 
no end to uses for the latest addition to 
the Pyrex line. It’s a $2.95 set of bright 
red or yellow casserole and ramekins 
(see picture). All the dishes go straight 
from oven to table. The 214-quart cas- 
serole makes a fine centerpiece, serves 
anything from vegetables to punch. The 
ramekins double as soup or salad bowls. 





New oven set. Easy on cook and eyes. 
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| from the face of the earth. 








ADVERTISEMENT 





In a few score years, all who read 
these lines will have vanished 


Every day, almost a hundred 
thousand human beings finish 
their earthly span and pass off 
into the vast beyond. That our 
turn will come we all know, but 
when and where and how we cannot 


be sure. 


No merely human being ever has been 
able to look into eternity and tell us what 
it is like. No scientific knowledge or 
scientific instruments can pierce the cur- 
tain that divides this world from that into 
which all of us must eventually journey. 

All we know about God’s eternal plans 
for us... all we know about what lies 
beyond the grave . .. comes from the God 
Who made us and to the extent He has 


| seen fit to reveal it to us. 


But we can face eternity without fear. 


| For we do have a definite answer to the 


mystery of death. With the facts God has 
put at our disposal through the inspired 
books of the Old and the New Testaments, 
the Catholic Church always has given, 


| and gives today, a definite answer to the 


tremendously important questions raised 
by the fact of death. 

Man’s life in this world, the Church 
tells us, is a preparation for the world to 
come...a testing-time which ends with 
our death. What happens after that de- 
pends on whether death finds us loyal to 
God, or opposed to Him and the way He 
expects us to live. “... it is appointed unto 
men once to die and after this the judg- 
ment” (Heb. IX:27). 


SUPREME 


WHAT HAPPENS 
AFTER DEATH? 








Christ gave us (Matt. XXV) 
a description of God’s judgment 
which leaves no room for doubt 
that our worthiness of everlasting 
reward will be judged solely ac- 
cording to the way we have lived 
vi our lives on this earth. 

lai 

long, unconscious slumber, but rather 
a quick awakening to the irrevocable 
judgment of our Creator. Nor does it 
bring us a second chance to prove our- 
selves or to amend our erring ways. In 
our own hands rests the opportunity ... 
and upon our own heads the responsibil- 
ity... to determine if death shall be the 
threshold to everlasting life among the 
blessed, or among the lost. 

Men blessed by youth and good health 
often feel that death for them is far 
away — something to be worried about . 
only in the twilight years. Some scoff at 
the suggestion that an everlasting hell 
could be permitted by a merciful God. 
Others seem to think that God will treat 
them kindly if they live reasonably moral 
lives, even though they pay Him no spe- 
cial honor which is His due. 


Death does not bring merely a 


But whatever they think... however 
they avoid the question ...all men must 
eventually face the fact of death. To 
think about it wisely... and in time... 
is the most important thing in our lives. 
If you would like more information on 
this subject...on Heaven, Hell, Purga- 
tory, the end of the world and the resur- 
rection and judgment of all men... we 
shall be happy to send you an interesting 
pamphlet free of charge. Write today for 
your copy of Pamphlet No. 14—P. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Radio-TV 





From the Short End 


People often take Dave Garroway 
aside and tell him that his TV show— 
Garroway at Large—violates all the rules 
of good vaudeville and can’t last. If they 
ever succeed in convincing him—or NBC 
—television will have lost one of its 
really unusual variety programs. 

Every Sunday night from Chicago 
at 10 p.m. EDT, the big fellow with the 
heavy, shell-rimmed glasses demonstrates 
a success formula of his own. Garroway, 
also a radio disk jockey and one-time 
Pennsylvania amateur golf champion, 
hasn’t a sponsor yet. When and if one 
comes along, the same deft touch he gives 
his half-hour variety program may well 
produce for the first time a commercial 
free of boredom. 

Advice. The show usually opens 
with Garroway, comfortably seated, out- 
lining a prank that has just occurred 
to him. 

Recently, for example, he suggested 
how a listener, who had overdrawn his 
account at the bank a few dollars and 
received as a result a nasty note from the 
cashier, could get “even” with the bank. 

Explained Garroway: “First, go to 
the store and buy a mackerel, a good, 
medium-sized one. See that the flesh is 
firm and fresh looking. Have it wrapped 


Whose Howdy? Mysterious goings- 
on in the Howdy Doody show about a 
year ago have at last been cleared up. 
Last summer youngsters were puzzled 
to find their favorite puppet (NBC- 
TV, Mon.-Fri., 5:30 p.m. EDT) heav- 
ily swathed in bandages. Bob Smith, 


the program’s human star (above, 
with Howdy and commercially-sold 
Howdy Doody Doll), explained “How- 
dy” had met with an accident. After a 
few weeks the bandages were taken 
off and—presto!—a new “Howdy Doo- 





up well. Then go back to the bank and 
tell the man you want to rent a safe de- 
posit box. He will give you a key to it, 
and you will be the only one with a key 
to it. That’s the law. That box is yours. 
Now carefully take your package, unwrap 
it, and place the fish neatly in the safe 
deposit box, and lock it in. Then walk 
out of the bank and go on a long vacation 
—say, in Alaska. After a few days up 
there, you can really enjoy a good rest. 
Spend as much time as possible thinking 
about that bank, and the new atmosphere 
you have created there.” 

Prop Prankster. Pranks with 
stage equipment are Garroway stand-bys. 
Sometimes he opens the show perched 
behind one of the cameras, letting the 
audience look through the lens. Occa- 
sionally, he will let the telefans see the 
scenery for the next number drop into 
place. 

Garroway fans also have come to ex- 
pect something out of the ordinary from 
piano-monologist Carolyn Gilbert, whom 
Garroway once described as a sort of 
“Musical Gabriel Heatter.” Miss Gilbert, 
who writes and sings the lyrics, is a curi- 
ous offset to pert bop-singer Betty Cha- 
pel, crooner Jack Haskell, and ballad 
artist Connie Russell. A 35-piece studio 
orchestra completes the ensemble. 

Budget for the show is a well-kept 
secret, probably one-third to one-fourth 
that of most top TV productions. Part of 
the reason, Garroway insists, is that the 
“show comes to you from Chicago, the 
short end of the coaxial cable.” 


Wide World 


dy” appeared. He didn’t even look 
like the old one. 

Reason for the change-over was 
that Frank Paris, who claimed he cre- 
ated and owned the puppet, had left 
NBC’s employ for independent New 
York Station WPIX. To continue the 
show, NBC created a new face but 
kept the name Howdy Doody. Last 
week Paris announced he was suing 
the network and Smith for $200,000 
damages. He also wants an injunction 
against continued use of the name. 





Chicago Photographers 
Garroway. He violates the rules but 
wins the fans. (SEE: The Short End) 


Individual acts are rehearsed many 
times during the week, and a _ run- 
through with the entire cast is held on 
Fridays. Garroway complains one of his 
biggest jobs is to remember 125 cues. 

From other variety shows Garro- 
way’s differs also in that it has no studio 
audience. This Garroway regards as an 
asset. It helps the cast to remember 
they’re playing for people at home. 

Standard. Some regulars among 
the fans weary of the usual pretense at 
the end of the show as to where it comes 
from. (“This program comes from... 
from ... from... . Oh, I just had it 
on the end of my tongue .. . from, Oh 
yes, Chicago!”) 

Pace of the show is steady. One 
scene flows into another faultlessly. Gar- 
roway prides himself on being an enter- 
tainer, not a comedian. He even objects 
to the word “emcee.” His description of 
himself is a typical Garroway quip: “Just 
like the grocery clerk, when everybody 
has bought everything, I’m the guy who 
wraps it up.” 


Programs & People 


Actor Robert Montgomery will soon 
appear as a news commentator, probably 
over ABC. He will be sponsored by Lee 
Hats, which is dropping Drew Pearson. 
Pearson is going over to Adam Hats... . 
Walter Winchell is still tops in Hooper 
radio ratings, followed by Crime Photog- 
rapher, Mr. District Attorney, Mr. Keen, 
Big Story and Louella Parsons. 

Ed Wynn begins a television show 
over CBS in the fall. He will be the 
first top-name star to kinescope from the 
Coast. ... TV is making such rapid ad- 
vances in New York City that by next 
fall radio’s “Top Ten” will have less of 
an audience than the 10 TV shows op- 
posite them. In the nation as a whole, 
radio will have a 25-to-1 margin. 
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Movies 





Johnson & Garland. A new romance 
in an old music shop. 


Summer Standbys 


Long experience has convinced Hol- 
lywood that nothing perks up the wilted 
summer box office like a big Technicol- 
ored musical. Two of the newest and 
biggest, Look for the Silver Lining 
(Warner Bros.) and In the Good Old 
Summertime (M-G-M) fit neatly into 
well-worn movie grooves. 

Look for the Silver Lining is sup- 
posed to be a celluloid biography of the 
late Ziegfeld dancing star, Marilyn 
Miller. It will not surprise experienced 
film goers that the picture has little to 
do with her life and personality. 

The original Marilyn Miller was re- 
garded by those who attended her first 
nights as a brilliant ballerina and a win- 
some beauty whose special quality pro- 
jected itself across the footlights, right 
up to the back row of the balcony. 

June Haver, the movie Marilyn, is on 
the winsome side, but mild, mild, mild. 
Still, Look for the Silver Lining has one 
superlative asset: the high-style dancing 
and good-natured comedy of Ray Bolger. 

When in doubt, remake, they say on 
the West Coast. In the Good Old Sum- 
mertime is a new version of that 1940 
hit, The Shop Around the Corner. To 
justify the 1949 title, there are scenes at 
the beginning and end of the movie de- 
picting Chicago in the dog days. But 
most of the action is in and around a 
music store in the good old wintertime. 

Judy Garland spends her time quar- 
reling with fellow employe Van Johnson 
and corresponding with an unknown 
admirer. 

After a few too many reels, Miss 
Garland discovers that Johnson and her 
mysterious correspondent are one and the 
same, and that it is really love, not loath- 
ing, that she feels. Summertime is old 
stuff, all right, but Miss Garland’s verve 
and charm turn it into a good thing. 
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ECONOMICAL 
COMFORT 





FOR EVERY ROOM 


IN YOUR HOME -- 





GAS HEATERS 


Were some of your rooms chilly and uncom- 
fortable all last winter? Well here’s the eco- 
nomical, simple way to assure you ond your 
family cozy, comfortable warmth from now on. 
Put Hearth Glo Gas Heaters in every room. 
They‘re so inexpensive to buy—so economical 
to use. Just light them when you want them— 
turn them off when you don’t. 















Safe, healthful warmth is yours—with a Hearth 
Glo. Your hardware, home furnishings, or ap- 
pliance dealer has several styles to choose from. 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 


vy MIDWEST 
i TELEVISION 


NEW GIANT 
" PICTURE 
| TUBE 


Immense 151 square-inch 
screen on new 16” metal-glass 
tube . . . clear, steady, bright 
pictures ... Synchronized 
sound and picture that a child 
can tune in perfectly... 
Long Distance FM Circuit... 
Big 12” Electro-Dynamic 
Panasonic Speaker . . . Avail- 
able in beautiful consoles or 
























like you 
never had before! 
Convenience — that 
beats waiting for buses and 
trolleys or looking for a place to 
park your car! Economy — pennies 
of cost bring you miles of transportation. 
Owners report 90 miles and more per gallon! 
Plus —the exhilarating feeling of a of 
being able to go where you please, when you 
please, quickly and dependably. Ideal for rid- 
ing to school, factory, office, outings. Easy 
and safe for anyone to handle, young or old. 
See your dealer today and go for a FREE ride. 
Write for folder and complete information. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Dept. PA, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 

















Built for SAFE riding 


¢ Brakes on both wheels © 3-speed trans- 
mission @ Big wheels, big tires @ Easy 
steering and handling @ Brilliant night lighting 


DEALERS: VALUABLE FRANCHISES AVAILABLE. WRITE TODAY 





in complete chassis (not a 
kit). Buy direct at Low Fac- 
tory Prices, with Low Down 
Payment and Long Easy 
Terms ... and on 30 Days 
Trial! Send for 32-page, 4 
color catalog today. 


FACTORY AUTHORIZED 


SERVICE IN 
TELEVISION AREAS 


with new long distance 
FM Circuit and new 
3-Speed Phonograph. 
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COUPON MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 
ais te Post Dept. X341, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohic 
Card for Please send me your new FREE 1950 Catalog. 
NEW 1950 

FREE NAME 
4c 

32 Page 
MIDWEST 
CATALOG 


Send This 
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“What Seems To Be Your Trouble?” 





PSYCHIATRIST 


Bretthauer, Miami Herald 


Opinion in 
Cartoon 


i” 
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The Whale Got Itself a Mouthful This Time 
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The Main Event 








LABOR. 
HL COMERS! 
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Smith, NEA Service, ‘Ine. 


“You Don’t Look Like a Very Rugged Individualist!” 





Yardley, Baltimore Sun 


Calling Washington Headquarters 





Hungerford, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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e If you are a small town business 
leader, the answer walks in your door 
almost every day of the week. 

But maybe it will surprise you as 
much as it does some of the big man- 
ufacturers who are just beginning to 
find it out and act upon it. See that 
scattering of black dots on the map? 
They represent every county in the 
U.S. holding a city, or the overflow 
from a city, of 50,000 or more. In all 
America, there are just 238 of them. 

Outside of those “big city’ coun- 
ties live nearly half the customers of 
America—two-thirds of them in rural 


Faun Jowmal 


Biggest Salesman In Most Of America 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 


AUGUST 10, 1949 


WHERE DO ALL THE CUSTOMERS LIVE? 





areas. The biggest rural magazine, 
FARM JOURNAL, calls on more of these 
customers than any other national mag- 
azine, bar none. 

Rural prosperity will continue. 
That’s why more manufacturers every 
day are sending their best lines and 
best merchandising efforts your way 
... advertising them in FARM JOURNAL, 
to reach more of your best customers. 
In your area, FARM JOURNAL is a local 
salesman, calling on your customers, 
for you! 

If you want to know how many, 
drop us a line on your letterhead. 


Farm Journal 





Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Wanda Landowska. For the 40-and-8, 
a definitive interpreter. (SEE: Bequest) 


Bequest 


In Lakeville, Conn., last month, tiny, 
energetic Wanda Landowska, world’s 
greatest harpsichordist, celebrated her 
70th birthday by assigning herself a 
chore. As a “last will and testament,” 
she said, she would make a complete re- 
cording (for Victor) of J. S. Bach’s Well- 
Tempered Clavier. She would play the 48 
preludes and fugues on the harpsichord, 
for which, she said, they were originally 
written. She added: “It must be perfect.” 

Polish-born Wanda Landowska was 
trained, originally, as a pianist. In 1906, 
in Basil, she gave her first harpsichord 
concert. Since then, almost single-hand- 
ed, she has worked to promote the in- 
strument back into popularity with 20th 
century audiences. Not content with the 
attention drawn to it by her own fine mu- 
sicianship, she persuaded leading modern 
composers to write new music for it and 
stimulated other artists to play it. 

The harpsichord is often erroneously 
regarded as the predecessor of the piano. 
Actually, it co-existed with the clavi- 
chord, from which the piano was de- 
veloped, and its strings are plucked 
rather than struck. 

Stepchild. In the 19th century the 
piano, with its greater volume and sensi- 
tivity, gradually pushed the harpsichord 
into semi-obscurity. Only a few musi- 
cians realized that whatever the piano’s 
advantages, music written for the harpsi- 
chord was apt to sound better when 
played on the harpsichord. Bach himself 
played both harpsichord and clavichord, 
and the Well-Tempered Clavier was prob- 
ably written to be played on either. 

Mme. Landowska will play it on her 
own Pleyel harpsichord. Built to her spe- 
cifications in 1912, it was stolen by the 
Nazis from her Paris apartment during 
the war, later turned up in Bavaria. 

Last week it and Mme. Landowska 
were both in fine tune, both intensely ac- 
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tive. When she wasn’t teaching, playing 
concerts or making records, Mme. Lan- 
dowska was hard at work writing two 
books. The first of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier albums is due to be published 
next winter. It is likely to be a most im- 
portant contribution to recorded music. 


Mountain Music 


Pianist José Iturbi has long main- 
tained concert halls are too formal and 
stuffy, that music is for the people and 
should be heard wherever opportunity 
presents itself. Iturbi’s music and_per- 
sonality have reached millions via the 
screen. Last week he discovered another 
available, if unexpected, concert hall. 
With his sister Amparo, he appeared in a 
two-piano recital at the peak of the huge 
Intervale ski-jump at Lake Placid, N.Y. 


Flagstad or Nothing 


San Francisco music lovers got good 
news this week: their opera season wasn’t 
going to be cancelled after all. Earlier 
this year, to bolster a sagging box- 
office (last season’s deficit: $119,000), 
the Opera Association board had hired 
Norwegian soprano Kirsten Flagstad. She 
would sing in four performances, two of 
Die Walkure, two of Tristan und Isolde. 
Admittedly the world’s leading Wagner- 
ian soprano, she was sure to pack the 
house—if she got to sing. 

Trouble began when two veterans 
groups announced opposition to Mme. 
Flagstad. During the war, she had left 
the U.S. to stay in Norway with her 
husband, lumber magnate Henry Johan- 
sen, who was later accused of pro-Nazi 
activities but died before he could be 
tried. On postwar appearances in the 
U.S., Mme. Flagstad herself had been 
hooted and picketed as a Nazi sympa- 
thizer. Once, in Philadelphia, stench- 
bombs were thrown into a concert hall 
where she was singing. Trustees of San 
Francisco’s War Memorial Opera House, 


fearing a repetition, met three weeks ago 
and voted to bar Mme. Flagstad from 
appearing. 

Count & Recount. The opera di- 
rectors came right back: no Flagstad, no 
opera. All four of the city’s newspapers 
sprang to her support. The American 
Guild of Musical Artists angrily threat- 
ened to blacklist the Opera House if it 
“discriminated” against member Flag- 
stad. 

Last Monday, under mounting pres- 
sure, the Opera House trustees finally 
gave in. Egged on by San Francisco’s 
harassed Acting Mayor George Christo- 
pher, they held a special meeting and 
agreed to let Mme. Flagstad sing. 


Jazz in the Dell 


Once each year the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra gives a concert in the Robin Hood 
Dell for its own benefit. This occasion 
always calls for an appearance by a cele- 
brated soloist such as Marian Anderson, 
Jan Peerce or Ezio Pinza. For this year’s 
concert, last fortnight, the orchestra man- 
agers made a surprising choice—they en- 
gaged Sarah Vaughan, a 23-year-old 
Negro singer with a wide reputation in 
the field of le jazz hot. 

Almost 13,000 came to hear her, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and another cele- 
brated ensemble, Duke Ellington and his 
orchestra. 

With her own accompanist, Jimmy 
Jones, Miss Vaughan sang three songs, 
plus three encores with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. When she had finished The 
Lord’s Prayer, the applause was so loud 
she broke down and wept. 

The next day Philadelphia’s famous 
critic Max De Schaunesee gave her a full- 
fledged review in the Bulletin: “Sarah 
Vaughan,” he wrote, “an exceedingly tal- 
ented vocalist with a pulse like a heart- 
beat in her tone ... is a fine musician 
and best of all has an individual style— 
a quality apparently very hard to achieve 
in this type of music.” 





Jules Schick 


Sarah Vaughan. One hundred men and a celebrated lady from jazz. (SEE: Dell) 
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Up in the air over housing. 


The Weaker Sex. Mrs. Jean Ellis, 
24, Revere, Mass., housewife (above), set 
up housekeeping on a platform atop a 
50-foot telegraph pole in protest against 
the housing shortage. . . . When Mrs. 
Earl Adams, Ottawa, Can., visiting in 
Boston, sought to mail postcards in a 
bright red box, two engine companies, 
two ladder trucks and a rescue squad 
persuaded her that U.S. mail boxes are 
painted green. . . . Mrs. Patricia Blatt, 
Miami, Fla., was subdued and fined $15 
after she shot out the street light which 
annoyed her by shining in her bedroom 
window, and fought two policemen who 
arrested her. . . . Bobby Higgins, a 22- 
year-old nurse in Memorial Hospital, 
Houston, Tex., chased a hospital prowler 
into the arms of waiting police, and 
promptly fainted. 


Supernatural. Friedrich Geyer, on 
trial in Nuremberg on charges of being 
a Nazi, told the court: “May I drop dead 
if the charge is true.” A few minutes 
later he did. . . . When two-year-old Re- 
becca Ann Allen, Antlers, Okla., swal- 
lowed a nickel, doctors operated and re- 
moved the nickel and a penny... . Ian 
Rodgers, 11, Eccles, England, picked a 
school with colors of brown and _ black, 
because bright colors cause him to break 
out in a violent allergy rash. .. . Nobody 
will steal, or even eat, watermelons from 
a Baldwin, Ga., patch, growing in a 
church cemetery. 


People. Bespectacled Harold Lloyd, 
Hollywood producer and comedian, took 
office as Imperial Potentate of the Shrine 
(right), succeeding Galloway Calhoun, 
Tyler, Tex. .. . The body of Ernie Pyle, 
war correspondent killed on Ie Shima in 
1945, was reburied in the National Mem- 
orial Cemetery of the Pacific, in Hawaii. 
. . . Edith Miller, Idaho woman legisla- 
tor who accepted a marrriage proposal 
from fellow-lawmaker Edwin Snow on 
the legislature floor several months ago, 
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was married to reporter Sandor Klein, 
who wrote the story. .. . John Roosevelt, 
son of the late President, announced he 
was quitting the department store busi- 
ness in Beverly Hills, Cal., to devote full 
time to his hair-wave preparation busi- 
ness. . . . Died: in Pittsburgh, Van A. 
Bittner, United Steel Workers (CIO) vice 
president, at 64. 


Nude Deal. The American Sun- 
bathing Society met near Denver, Coll., 
for the year’s biggest nudist convention. 
.., Lola Titus, 25, dancer, brought into 
court in Los Angeles on a_ shooting 
charge, upset court procedure by strip- 
ping and lying down in the corridor. .. . 
Roseann Hale, 33, snarled up Chicago 
traffic -by strolling through the Loop 
wearing nothing but one shoe. . . . Cole- 
man Rafferty, of Hoboken, went swim- 
ming, lost direction, wound up in Man- 
hattan with his clothes still in Hoboken. 


Heat Waves. When suspicious Dal- 
las police picked up an _ overcoat-clad 
Negro in 85° temperature, he insisted he 
was from California, where it was “really 
hot.” . . . Pottstown, Pa., farmers bought 
a paid advertisement in the Pottstown 
Mercury to give thanks for rain that 
broke a six weeks’ drought. .. . When 
the temperature reached 101° in Lan- 
caster, Pa., a greenhouse, which regis- 
tered 142° inside, exploded. 


A Policeman’s Life. Convict Man- 
uel Fernandez escaped from San Quen- 
tin, Cal., prison, traveled all night, and 
was caught near-by next morning after 
walking in circles. . . . When Kansas 
City park maintenance superintendent 
John Warrington was picked up by traffic 
officers hiding behind parkway shrub- 
bery, Warrington had the shrubbery cut 
down, as a traffic hazard. . . . Quanah, 
Tex., police were hunting a thief in no 
hurry who stole a tractor, drove it 30 
miles, and abandoned it. When 


Thorpe T. Cooper, Colorado Springs, 
Col., was convicted of drunken driving, 
reckless driving and damaging city prop- 
erty, his license was suspended and he 
went to jail for inability to pay his fines. 
As he walked to his cell, he was handed 
a divorce summons. . . . Hackensack, 
N.J., police held Joseph de Poala who 
confessed, they said, stealing $15,000 
from churches during the past nine years 
“to get even with God” because his 
mother died in spite of his prayers. 


Animal Crackers. A softball game 
at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex., was called 
at the end of the fifth because of mos- 
quitoes. . . . Winston Churchill’s cow 
won the championship at the Tunbridge 
Wells agricultural show. . . . Soapsuds, 
the late Will Rogers’ favorite roping 
horse, died in Santa Monica, Cal. ... 
Raymond H. Cole mounted and publicly 
displayed in Gaines, Pa., a trout he 
caught by hand, until he was fined $20 
for illegally catching it that way.... The 
Statler Hotel in Boston lifted its rules 
and welcomed 30 Seeing Eye dogs dur- 
ing the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind. .. . 
William A. Mazarinko’s $12,000 barn 
burned to the grourd when his bull 
blocked the only road and wouldn’t let 
the North Andover, Mass., fire truck 
through. 


Notes off the Cuff. San Francisco 
parking meter collectors found a punched 
penny with wire attached, for retrieving 
the coin after the meter was tripped... . 
Buenos Aires barber Eduardo Nissi was 
arrested when he climbed into a cage at 
the zoo to shave the elephant... . Albert 
Campbell, Savannah, found $1,900 hidden 
in a second-hand dressing table he’ 
bought 13 years ago. . . . Army officers 
at Fort Lewis, Wash., were annoyed by 
receipt of a $38.39 bill from the state for 
bridge tolls on Army trucks sent to Long- 
view lasi year to help flood refugees. 





Potentate Lloyd (1) with well-wishers Truman, predecessor Calhoun. 








Sports 


Regatta Time 


Salt-crusty Charles Francis Adams 
stomped along the shores at Marblehead 
Harbor, Mass., his weather eye defiantly 
cocked toward the northeast. 

Like hundreds of other sailors last 
week, the 83-year-old former Secretary of 
the Navy and America cup winner had 
one fear: pixie children of Mother 
Weather, calm fog and zephyrs, might 
mar the 60th annual running of Marble- 
head Race Week. 

From Salem, Swampscott, Gloucester 
and as far away as Bar Harbor, Me., 
Stars, Snipes, Lightnings, Towns, Knock- 
abouts and nearly everything else with 
canvas were converging on the little, tra- 
dition-rich New England port. On Thurs- 
day, two days before the start, the East- 
ern, Corinthian, Boston and Pleen Yacht 
Clubs, sponsors of the show, were so 
jammed with Peabodys, Adamses and 
Winthrops that a Saltonstall could hardly 
find a berth for a tiny sea cat. 

Brutal Beasts. The eight-day affair, 
in which more than 500 skippers will 
fight it out for enough gold and silver- 
ware to fill a Spanish galleon, kicks off 
with Marblehead’s own Brutal Beast 
class. Limited to 10-year-olds, what it 
lacks in polish it more than makes up in 
spectator interest. Orderly enough at the 
call-off, the little skippers soon reduce 
their race to water-fighting, ramming and 
usually ending up in the bowsprits and 
mooring lines of the larger boats. 

210’s 12. From then on, however, 
it’s a deadly serious business. The old 
guard in 50-year-old I’s, the Interna- 
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tionals, the Stars—all the way up to the 
deep water 30’s—are intensely competi- 
tive races. The best sailing will probably 
come in the 210 class with Boston’s 
George Dyer O'Day, national 210 cham- 
pion, and New York’s Bobby Coulson, 
former national junior sailing champion, 
favored in a 12-mile triangular run. 

Yachtsmen’ Elsewhere. While 
most interest focused on New England 
this week other yachting centers in the 
nation were pushing Marblehead as the 
season reached its peak. Last week at 
New Orleans, the Southern Yacht Club, 
second only to the New York Yacht Club 
in age, planned its 100th annual regatta. 
In Newport Beach, Cal., this week 200 
small boat skippers will compete in the 
Flight of the Snowbirds—biggest racing 
event on the West Coast. And in the 
north the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 
and the Quebec Yacht Club will sponsor 
more than 25 U.S.-Canadian races be- 
tween now and Sept. 11. 


Marquis of Moscow Rules 


There was good news from Moscow 
last week. As an athlete, Ivan the Terrible 
isn’t going to be terrible any more. 

Moreover, if the All Union Commit- 
tee on Physical Culture and Sports gets 
its way, every Russian hockey player, 
prizefighter and swimmer henceforth will 
be an “ethical, comradely athlete.” 

Source of the warm, cheerful news, 
Soviet Sport, the official organ for 
AUCPCS, went to great lengths to laud 
the “high spirit and honor” of the new 
Russian football player and boxer as op- 
posed to the “dirty tricks that mark 
bourgeois athletes whose only ambition 
is to win.” And the paper quoted Rus- 
sian Sports Master Victor Pushkin who 
said he was delighted to note before the 
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Sea-dogs. Newport Beach, Cal., sailors train for big event. (SEE: Regatta) 





Wide World 


Marblehead’s dean. Charles F. Adams 
sets pace for skippers. (SEE: Regatta) 


opening bell of a championship fight “the 
two fighters smilingly shared the same 
bottle of Eau de Cologne” and swapped 
tips on “fighting technique.” With an 
obvious slur at such American cutthroats 
as Tony Zale, Joe Louis and Rocky 
Graziano, Pushkin congratulated light- 
weight Comrade Alexander Ksenofontov 
for deliberately losing a fight to Comrade 
Shalba Gorgazhlidize by failing to punch 
Shalba’s head off simply because he had 
a cut eyebrow. 

What Pushkin failed to say, however, 
was that the AUCPCS invented the “eth- 
ical athlete” for one main reason: 

With the football season coming up, 
the Russians want no more incidents like 
last year’s when the Borovsk City football 
club threatened to kill the umpire if it 
lost its all-important game with Kon- 
dorova City. 


Field Day in Norway 


Just as they swamped most opposi- 
tion in last year’s Olympics at London, 
American track and field stars last week 
jumped or ran off with nearly all the 
honors in the “Little Olympics” at Oslo, 
Norway. 

Except for the 6,000-meter relay, the 
10,000-meter run and javelin event, won 
by the Scandinavia team (made up of 
stars from Sweden, Norway, Iceland and 
Finland) the Americans took firsts in 
every event—final total: 23814 to 224%. 
Brightest star was Bob Mathias, stocky 
18-year-old from Tulare, Cal., who scored 
149 more points in the decathlon than 
his closest competitor, Oren Claussen of 
Iceland. 

Mathias trailed the Scandinavians 
dismally for the first day. But with his 
customary second day surge he went into 
the lead in the discus and pole vault 
events. From then on, even the fast- 
moving Claussen couldn’t catch him. 
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September and October are two delightful 99 «>= 


months in Canada. It’s less crowded with tourists PATH nenedl ’ 


and the weather is perfect. You'll see more 230 W. Wa 





with more comfort. It’s the time of the year when 
fishing is excellent. And of course, you will 


find Canadian service and hospitality at its best. 


Plan to go to Canada this Fall. The folders shown 
on this page will give you all the information 

you want about the popular vacation Provinces 

of our northern neighbor. They are yours, 

just for the asking! 





SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Satin Velour & Plastic Be} 0) 
Show Rich New Cards never before BE; 
offered. Amazing Value! Gets Easy w 
orders FAST! Pays up to 100% Cash bahia tia 
Profit. FREE SAMPLES of Gor- 
= Christmas Cards With Name 
for $1, Imprinted Stationery, Floral Charm- 
ettes, Napkins. 50 other assortments 60c to $1.25. Samples on 
approval. Write today for Samples and money-making facts. 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 920-K, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
NU 


TOIT 


corns, fy y- ane Cae ~ .F 
foot shocks, he ouppors weak arc’ . . 
ventilated, spongy. LIKE WALKING ON A Fic: 
wi i Ss. . Barron says: ‘‘Re- 
toes."” Send 


WORKS OVERNIGHT TO HELP HEAL 


PIMPLES*RASHES 


When externally caused ...Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Contain valuable scientific medical ingredi- 


ents. Satisfaction 
CUTICURA 


guaranteed or 
SOAP & OINTMENT 


money back. 
due to high altitudes, 


Buy today! 


AIR SIC 


Changes, relieved with 
NAUSEA 


Quiets the nerves. A 
THE WORLD OVER 








FOR BETTER 


HEARING 


DEAN R. PETERSON, Seattle, Wash., 
Consultant, for 12 years serving 
the hard of hearing. One of Sono- 
tone’s 700 Coast to Coast experts. 


@® SEE SONOTONE IN 'PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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Books 


U. S. in Charts 


In 1947 The Twentieth Century 
Fund brought out a scholarly tome en- 
titled America’s Needs and Resources. 
Reviewers hailed the book as important 
and deplored that no one would read it. 
To change that picture, Thomas R. 
Carskadon and Rudolf Modley have 
made a graphic presentation of the con- 
tents of that book, now entitled U.S.A., 
Measure of a Nation (Macmillan, New 
York: $1). It is a paper-bound collec- 
tion of simple, attractive charts showing 
every aspect of American economics from 
natural resources to how much Ameri- 
cans spend on slot machines. 


Picture of a Borgia 


Cesare Borgia once severed the head 
of a bull with one stroke of a sword. For 
this, he felt, the people would remember 
him. He was wrong. Since his death in 
1507, they have remembered him for 
murder, for incest, for diplomatic tricks, 
and for the violent wars he provoked in 
15th century Italy. Now, strangely 
enough, he may be remembered as a hero. 

The credit for this about-face in 
reputation should go to the British 
writer, Nigel Balchin. In a new, brilliant 
and moving historical novel, The Borgia 
Testament (Houghton Mifflin, Boston: 
$3), Balchin portrays Borgia as an ideal- 
ist, martyred by the decadence and in- 
difference of the people he tried to lead. 

Justification. The book is told in 
the first person after Borgia had been 
imprisoned by Pope Julius. Expecting to 
be executed, he wanted to explain his 
actions. He tells of his youth as the son 
of a cardinal who later became Pope 
Alexander VI, of the depraved and ex- 
travagant life of the clergy of that day, 
of his father’s difficulties with Italy’s 
more than a dozen autonomous states. 

Cesare himself had been made a car- 
dinal while still in his teens. But after 
the death of his older brother he shed his 
clerical robes for the role of a soldier and 
a diplomat. (Here, Cesare denies that he 





murdered his brother, although he ad- 
mits having his brother-in-law killed, 
along with numerous others.) 

Trade. One of his first duties was to 
deliver a Papal dispensation to Louis 
XII, King of France, who wanted to 
marry again. It was on this trip that 
Cesare first thought of conquering the 
various states of Italy and uniting them 
into one super-powerful state. Before he 
would turn over the dispensation, he 
made Louis give him an army and a rich 
wife. He soon abandoned the wife, but 
took the army back to Italy and pro- 
ceeded with unexampled ruthlessness to 
go about realizing his great dream of a 
united Italy. The death of his father when 
Borgia himself was critically ill, and the 
election of an unfriendly Pope put an end 
to his plans. 

As he writes his “testament” Borgia 
is not yet 29 years old. 

The color and fervor of Renaissance 
Italy is, of course, wonderful material for 
a historical extravaganza and Balchin 
makes the most of it; but he has added a 
rarer and more valuable ingredient—in- 
sight into human beings. 

It leaves the reader not only pleased 
but surprised—surprised at what a good 
art form the historical novel can be in 
the hands of an artist. 


Maps from Scratch 


The Story of Maps, by Lloyd A. 
Brown (Little, Brown, Boston: $7.50) is 
a unique book. There is no other such 
chronicle in print. This position alone 
makes it an important and valuable addi- 
tion to any library; but it is too read- 
able to be shelved as a source book. 

Especially the first half of the book, 
dealing with ancient notions of the uni- 
verse and man’s initial attempts to ex- 
plore and map it, is filled with curious 
and fascinating lore. Some samples: 

e @ The earliest maps recorded real 
estate surveys for the purpose of taxation 
in Babylonia. 

e @ The oldest extant map is a Baby- 
lonia clay tablet dated about 2300 B.C. 

e @ First known guide to the Holy 
Land via southern Europe was prepared 
by a pilgrim in 330 A.D. He recorded 
the distance from Bordeaux to Constan- 
tinople at 2,221 miles. The trip took him 


Paryece Seres 


The Story of Maps. 


Early geography. The world as drawn about 25 B.C. (SEE: Maps from Scratch) 
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Hearing Ald Users 
Banish 
fuzzy Reception 


Every internal contact in the 
new Burgess flat-cell bat- [ 





teries is a solid metallic union. 
No rasping, scratchy recep- 
tion like you get with pressure contact batteries. 
Burgess Batteries last longer, too, because every 
cell is made for hearing aid service. 
Exclusive chrome protection keeps them 
factory fresh for months. 

Prove it to yourself—buy Burgess 
and enjoy noise-free hearing. 


GCURGESS 





hearing aid batteries 





OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. Get 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps takesting, bite 
and pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so you 
can lift ‘em out without dangerous paring. Use 


Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. | 


Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 










~ You Make BIG MONEY 


AMAZING Showing New Christmas Cards 
by PHILLIPS, @y 


4 Just call on folks you know, show sam- SS 
ples. Box of 21 Christmas Folders for only $1 sells 

on sight. You keep up to 50c on every box! Big line 
Religious, Gift Wraps, Birthday, many more Christ- 
mas and Year "Round money- makers. Children’s 
Book, Date Book, others. Also Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards, 50 for $1.25 and up. FREE Imprint Fi 
Samples, 21 Card Box on enproval. Write TODAY! 
PHILLIPS CARD CO., 744 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 


Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment—a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 









With Name 


Don’t be content with anything less effective than | 


Resinol Ointment. 










Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
S - Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
Bee ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 
“Since 1888" 9 ad 









i MONEY $$$ 
Lifetime Pencils-Crosses 


FREE SAMPLE To Use and Show 
Useful Lifetime Gospel Gifts 


EARN EXTRA MONEY —Sell geous 
Metal compact Gospel Pencils—Self- [a 
Glow Crosses. Rock bottom prices. WRITE 
TODAY — Offer Limited. 

GOSPEL PENCIL COMPANY 
Gracie Station Box 38, Dept.39 New York 28, H.¥. 


INVENTORS 


Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Invention 
Record’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1025 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


Only the Best Can Be Aviation 


Cadets. Visit your U. S$. Army and 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 


AUGUST 10, 1949 
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Barr. A pilgrimage over an old road. 
(SEE: Search for Trust) 


112 days during which he changed don- 
keys 230 times. 

Tip for Librarians. An interesting 
item on book collecting: The royal li- 
brary of Alexandria examined the bag- 
gage of all visitors to the city. When a 
book was found, it was confiscated and 
copied. The original was kept and the 
copy given to the owner. By 25 B.C., 
Alexandria had amassed 490,000 volumes. 

The latter half of the book, dealing 
with problems of establishing latitude 
and longitude, a standard time system, 
etc., is more technical and probably of 
primary interest only to those whose busi- 
ness or hobby is maps. 


Search for Trust 


Stringfellow Barr is one of America’s 
livelier educators. As president of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md., he threw 
out the standard curriculum and _ insti- 
tuted instead the study of some 100 of 
the world’s great books. He originated a 
radio program, /nvitation to Learning. He 
is the president of the Foundation for 
World Government. 

With this unorthodox career in mind, 
one is startled to find him the author of 
such an unoriginal work as The Pilgrim- 
age of Western Man (Harcourt, Brace, 
New York: $4). 

The point of his book is that until 
the 16th century man put his hopes and 
trust in God, that from the 16th to the 
20th centuries he put his trust in him- 
self and his material know-how, that 
since World War II he has put his trust 
in a world government. His argument 
consists of a rapid-fire history of the 
western world from 1500 A.D. to the 
present. 

For further enlightenment he sug- 
gests that his reader digest 51 books— 
among them, the Bible, the plays of 
Shakespeare, Tolstoi’s War and Peace, 
and Toynbee’s A Study of History, which 
constitutes good, sound, but again, sur- 
prisingly routine advice. 


Walbridge Taylor 











COMPACT, EASY TO INSTALL 
4 Complete Fome-Water System 


It’s the amazing Robbins & Myers Shal- 
low Well Pump, tank-mounted to save 
time—save space. Connect suction and 
service lines; plug in cord—that’s all! 

Quiet. Fully enclosed. No gears or 
belts. Never needs oiling. Lasts indefi- 
nitely. Two pumping capacities : 250 and 
400 g.p.h. Two tank sizes: 13 and 25 
gals. See your dealer today. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. 


Pump Division, Springfield 99, Ohio 
Please send me Shallow Well Pump Folder 1978P, 








PLEASE PRINT 


State 


ROBBINS ¢ MYERS 
SHALLOW WELL PUMP 





your Fee SEWING BOOK Now! 


| Have fun! 


Save money! “Smart Sewing With 
Cotton Bags” is full of new ideas, new patterns, 
illustrations, complete directions on how to sew and 
save with cotton bags. Don’t wait! Order your copy 
today from: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
xX 76 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


OE LEYLA 
Now Ujhil® Ss -White tita- 
Snow While nium lead 7— = 
__s y7 - 
| = guarantee! Won't 
ner Peel, rub or wash 
“ Ry off. Sample—50c. in 5 gal.cans 
—— SNOW-WHITE PAINT CO. 
= 18 Gansevoort St., New York N.Y. 








ole), uae:iae- VICTIM OF SKIN 


BLEMISHES 


Tech and torture of skin irritations relieved quick ly 
by medicated Sayman Salve. Proven prescrip- 
tion ingredients soothe di of pimples, 
acne, heat rash, ec- 
zema, chafing, bites 
and stings of non- 
poisonous insects 
and other externally 
eaused skin irrita- 
tions. Try it for hem- 
orrhoids (piles) Sat- 
igfaction guaranteed. 

360 jar today. 


Sayman 


SALVE 


HND SORP 
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athfinder 


Already more than 1,150,000 
busy American families depend on 
PATHFINDER to keep well informed 
in less time for less money. 


PATHFINDER saves reading 
time by sifting out, digesting and 
accurately interpreting all of the im- 
portant news. It explains plainly how 
each news story will affect business, 
individuals and their families. 


A subscription to PATH- 
FINDER is the ideal gift for every 
occasion. There's something in each 
issue for every member of any 
family. 


To have every valuable issue 
mailed to your own home—or to 
send PATHFINDER as a gift —fill 
in the convenient coupon below and 
mail it today! 





eee ewe wee se ceeesesensecccoesseeres Pere roereeteceece=+! 


Please send PATHFINDER 


“/o 


Name. 
RE Ee Ee a Le Se 


Post Office 


For 


1 year $2.50 [] 2 years $4 [] 


3 years for ONLY $5 ["} 


(Add $1 a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


O $_--___ Enclosed at Pathfinder's Risk 


C Wl Pay when billed. 


List additional gifts on a separate sheet and 
attach. 


If you wish to be billed for gift subscriptions, 
attach your name and address 


MAIL TODAY TO 
PATHFINDER — DEPT. M 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 1323 M ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


State 
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Prince Philip and Princess Eliza- 


| beth moved to a home of their own. Like 





many young couples, they got tired of 
doubling up with the in-laws.—Philadel- 


| phia Inquirer. 


One thing that Mr. Truman hasn’t 
forgotten from his army days is how to 
make an about face.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

o e * 

A labor bill passed by the United 
States Senate is “totally unacceptable” 
to Bill Green. And who, some are asking, 
does he think he is—John L. Lewis?— 
Washington Star. 


* oa . 
Taking the sheets off the Kluxers 
may stop them from disturbing the 


peace, but it will not improve their looks. 


—Memphis Press-Scimitar. 





Head Line 


Major disaster: 
T.V. broadcaster, 
Sore throat and runny nose, 
Citing international woes! 
—Guwynnyth Gibson 
+. on s 
How can the average Russian be so 
materialistic when he owns so little of 
the material ? 
ca ° 
Apparently a moss-back is one who 
wants to get the Reds out of Washing- 
ton and Washington out of the red. 
« 7 e 
We've been hearing a lot about the 
drain on the Treasury. It seems they’ve 
lost the stopper. 


ADVERTISEMENT 








What this country needs is a non- 

skid butter for corn on the cob. 
+. . . 

For youthful poachers, the melon 
colic days are come. 

. o e 

Wallflowers with nice, long stems 
and attractive ‘curves usually find them- 
selves cornered where their attention is 
cultivated. 

. a . 

I wish science would hurry with 
those promised telephones where we'll 
see the party at the other end of the line 
—then wrong numbers may be fun! 


~ S 
Keller for Pathfinder 
“Business has been wonderful!” 





By ordering the excommunication of 
Communists, the Pope didn’t just snipe 
at the Reds—he used a canon. 


Correction 


Plain “Ben” we called our pussy cat, 
(We thought it was a “Sir”) ; 


ne: 


~+ 
‘ 
‘ 
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I don’t mind putting divots back for most guys, 


but you Wheaties men...”’ 


Not unusual for Wheaties eaters to 
do things in a big way. N. Y. Giants’ 
Johnny Mize clouted 40 homers last 
season. And he’s enjoyed Wheaties, 


milk and fruit, over 10 years! Fa- 
mous training dish—nourishing 
100 % whole wheat flakes. Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions!”’ 


PATHFINDER 
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Linn for Pathfinder 

“Now cover your left eye and see if you 
can read this line!” 


But when the little kittens came— 
We changed it to “Ben Hur”. 
-F. G. Kernan 
. . . 
Television is here to slay—radio. 
o . . 
One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, but it doesn’t take many to cause a 


fall. 
o . . 
If a billion Asians lean toward the 
left they will surely upset the world. 
. . . 
To live nowadays a man must be an 
eke-onomist. 


Satisfied 


I’ve observed that man is not 
Highly tickled with his lot; 
A singular phenomenon 
That I have meditated on. 
For there is not a thing alive 
Has a lot as swell as I’ve. 
—Orville E. Reed 
. . . 
There is nothing harder on a wom- 
an’s clothes than another woman. 
. . . 
When Cupid hits a Miss he usually 
Mrs. her. 
. . = 
If an oath of loyalty is going to be- 
come the accepted thing, let’s hope it will 
take more than six weeks in Reno to 
nullify it. 
. . . 
In spring a young man’s fancy turns, 
and whistles right back at him. 
- ° 7 
There’s nothing new under the sun, 
and these summer nights it’s the same old 
thing under the moon, too. 


Savage Sultan 


A sultan at odds with his harem, 
Thought of a way he could scarem 
He caught him a mouse, 

Set it loose in the house, 

Thus starting the first harem-scarem. 


—E. H. Church 











When you’re 











a denne 


You can give it added brilliance 
(and take all the bows) by serving 
salads, sea foods, fruits, fruit juices 
and cocktails chilled just right 
with sparkling, pure, crushed ice. 
Here’s table glamour for pennies! 





Keep cold beverages really cold— 
keep foods crisp and delicious— 
with plenty of ice. You'll find this 
portable ice chest mighty handy. 
It holds foods, drinks and ice. 
Ask your Ice Company about it. 





a party 


The really smart hostess orders 
extra ice. That’s the way to keep 
festivities and refreshments spar- 
kling. Don’t run short... make 
certain you have plenty of genuine 
crushed ice or ice cubes on hand. 





Use plenty of genuine’ /Z/F 


**Genuine Ice’”—the pure, crystal- 
clear, taste-free, slow- melting ice sup- 
plied exclusively by your Ice Company. 


and be sure fo see... 


THE MODERN AIR-CONDITIONED 
ICE REFRIGERATOR 
It gives foods complete scientific pro- 
tection. Beautiful, economical! Get all 
the facts from your local Ice Company. 


Ti 
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Free! Mail a postcard today for your free copy of ““Money- saving 


s on Marketing” — a 24-page guide to buying vegetables, poultry, 
fish. Address: Dept. PA, 1706 1 c 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 





Willys-Overland Engineers Trucks to 


UT HAULING COSTS! 


If low cost per mile and per year is your guide in 
truck buying, look to the company that 
specializes in economy—Willys-Overland. 

Every part of these long-lived ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
was engineered to save you money on 
operation and maintenance. Functional bodies 
eliminated every pound of unnecessary 
weight. Their ‘Jeep’ Truck Engines are 
world-famous for long mileage and 
low-cost repairs. 

At Willys-Overland dealers, see our two 
lines on 118-in. wheelbase—the 2-wheel- 
drive (4700-5300 lbs. GVW) —the 
4-wheel-drive (5300 lbs. GVW) 

—and the 104-in-wheelbase ‘Jeep’ Panel 
Delivery (4000 lbs. GVW). 


TRUCKS 


SAVE MONEY ON OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


FUNCTIONAL FENDERS, with no CAB FEATURES—Wide-vision wind- ON THE ROAD or in the shop, the 

skirt to invite dents, make shield and windows... wind wide-opening hood and narrow 

sense on trucks. High clearance wings ... arm rests .. . easy-pos- fenders of ‘Jeep’ Trucks give easy 
_ makes it easy to change tires or ture seats...extra headroom... accessibility to every part of the 
. put on chains. stand-open doors... button latches. power plant. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS + TOLEDO 1, OHIO - MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 





